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THE HEART OF THE NATIONS 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, ADVANCING WITH THE SPREAD OF 
EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP, THE 
HOPE OF THE WORLD’S FUTURE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


its pulsations cease death is at hand. 

So there is in nations a vital part 
around which national life is centered. 
The heart of nations to-day is to be found 
in the aspiration, more or less developed 
among all peoples, for self-government, 
and the effort to enlarge the participation 
of the people in their government is the 
controlling purpose of those who are yet 
denied constitutions and parliaments. As 
the Orient is more backward than Europe 
the struggles there against arbitrary 
power are more noticeable. 

The awakening of Japan was cotem- 
porary with the promise of constitutional 
government. When the power of the 
Shogun was overthrown and the author- 
ity of the Emperor restored, a constitu- 
tion was promised to the people. The 
Shogun, through his control of the mili- 
tary forces, had gradually usurped the 
power of the Emperor until the latter was 
a mere figurehead. Those who opposed 
the opening up of the country to foreign 
ideas used the treaties made by the Sho- 
gun with the foreign powers as an ex- 
cuse for demanding the retirement of the 
military government. The Emperor, 
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however, was no sooner installed than he 
opened the door to the outside world and 
began to pattern his government after 
the governments of Europe and America. 
As soon as the people were taken into 
partnership in the management of the 
affairs of state the educational systems 
of the western world were adopted, free- 
dom of speech and of the press permitted 
and public assemblies encouraged. From 
that time there has been a steady growth 
in the direction of popular government. 
The Japanese who have studied in Amer- 
ica have carried back with them demo- 
cratic ideas, while those who have. pursued 
their studies in England have learned of 
the omnipotence of parliament and the 
value of public discussion. The para- 
mount political question in Japan to-day 
is whether the ministry shall be chosen by 
the Emperor from among his personal 
friends or reflect, as in England and most 
of the other European countries, the dom- 
inant sentiment in parliament. A great 
deal depends upon the decision of this 
question and there is no doubt that it will 
sooner or later be decided on the side of 
parliament. 

To understand the influence of govern- 
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ment upon the progress of a people it is 
only necessary to consider what would 
happen if the government of Japan 
should adopt a reactionary policy. If, 
for instance, the Emperor should issue a 
decree abolishing the legislative body, 
nullifying the constitution and asserting 
the arbitrary power formerly exercised in 
his name by the Shogun, he would have 
to support the decree with a large army. 
This would, to a great extent, absorb the 
revenues now devoted to education and to 
the care of unfortunates, while by discour- 
aging the people it would reduce their pro- 
ductive energy and lessen the revenues of 
the government. As the resistance to the 
Emperor’s decree would be greatest among 
the educated classes, he would feel that 
self-preservation required the discourag- 
ing of public instruction. In other 
words, while under free government the 
tendency is toward the elevation of the 
people, under arbitrary government the 
tendency is toward the degradation of the 
people. If intellectual advancement be- 
gins before the establishment of popular 
government it is sure to bring a clash be- 
tween the sovereign and the people. So 
sure is this conflict that those who believe 
in the theory that governments rest upon 
the consent of the governed can, by the 
encouragement of education, undermine 
the despotisms of the world. 

China is another illustration of a na- 
tion moving from unlimited monarchy to 
constitutional government. The Celestial 
Empire has been so confident of the su- 
periority of its civilization over the civil- 
ization of the west that it slept on even 
after the awakening in Japan. But the 
students who, in increasing numbers, 
studied in foreign lands corroborated the 
report brought back by the diplomats, 
and the best informed of the Chinese be- 
gan to show symptoms of intelligent dis- 
content. Newspapers began to spring up 
in the larger cities, founded not so much 
for the distribution of general informa- 
tion as for the propagation of reform 
ideas. At first, the editors wrote at their 


peril and a number of them had to take 
refuge under foreign flags, but the work 
of reform has gone on. The demand for 
political reforms has kept pace with the 
spread of education and a national spirit 
is developing. One cause of the back- 
wardness of China has been the lack of a 
spirit of fellowship among the people. 
The individual has had little sympathy 
with those outside of his family, the civil 
servant has had little interest in the peo- 
ple whom he served, and the ruler, liv- 
ing a secluded life in the Forbidden City, 
has had little communication with the civil 
servants and none whatever with the peo- 
ple. Each man looked out for himself 
and the different parts of the empire were 
strangers to each other. The national 
spirit, while now directed against the for- 
eigner, is itself a foreign growth. The 
Boxers appealed to the feeling of broth- 
erhood when they sought to expel those 
who taught the doctrine of brotherhood, 
and in addressing their arguments to the 
masses rather than to the government the 
leaders of the Boxer movement paid an 
unconscious tribute to the theory which 
must ultimately bring China into har- 
mony with the rest of the world, viz., that 
the people rule. The very agitation 
against foreign ideas helps to make those 
ideas known among the people, and noth- 
ing will contribute more to the growth of 
these ideas than the clash between them 
and the ideas that formerly prevailed. 
This is illustrated by the fact that China 
is to-day sending thousands of students 
to Japan and inviting hundreds of teach- 
ers from Japan, notwithstanding the fact 
that but a few years ago she suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of her 
present instructor. The boycott against 
American goods will advertise the merits 
of those goods and the anti-American 
feeling will in the end strengthen our 
country’s position in the Orient. It is an 
old saying that darkness brings out the 
stars, and the persecution of American 
missionaries and American teachers has 
aroused Chinese Christians to a defense of 
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our country’s disinterested efforts in be- 
half of the Chinese people. In the Boxer 
troubles the Chinese Christians, almost 
without exception, took the side of the 
foreigners when those foreigners were at- 
tacked, and many thousands suffered 
death rather than surrender their faith. 

Only a few years ago the Emperor of 
China, coming under the influence of cer- 
tain reformers, announced a number of 
contemplated changes, but, before he 
could carry them out, the Dowager Em- 
press seized the reins of government, put 
him in confinement and restored the con- 
servatives to power. But the reform spir- 
it had secured such a foothold in the coun- 
try that now the Dowager Empress is her- 
self considering the promulgation of a 
constitution. She has even sent commis- 
sioners to various countries to gather in- 
formation upon the subject, while another 
commission—of which ex-Minister Wu, 
formerly the Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington, is a member—is revising the crim- 
inal code and bringing it into harmony 
with the penal laws of Europe and 
America, 

Reference has been made to the man- 
ner in which a liberal government has con- 
tributed to the spread of education in Ja- 
pan; in China the spread of education is 
paving the way for a more liberal gov- 
ernment. These two prime factors in 
progress act and react upon each other. 
The more universal the education, the 
more insistent the demand for popular 
government ; the more liberal the govern- 
ment, the greater the headway education 
makes. 

The situation in India does not differ 
materially from that farther east, except 
that the Indians are less free to work out 
their own destiny than are the people of 
Japan and China. 

The British government, by playing 
one native ruler against another and by 
taking advantage of the enmity existing 
between the adherents of different reli- 
gions, secured control over the enormous 


population of India. The defenders of 


English rule insist that British courts ad- 
minister justice and that law and order 
are guaranteed to the people. They take 
credit unto the government for every im- 
provement wrought by the people since 
the time of Warren Hastings. The In- 
dian, on the other hand, while admitting 
that English judges decide impartially 
between two Indians or between two Eng- 
lishmen, deny that they are entirely free 
from bias when the controversy is between 
an Englishman and an Indian. They 
charge also that English rule is expen- 
sive, and they insist that the one hundred 
millions a year spent upon the army 
should be used for the education of the 
people and for the development of the 
country. They point to the progress 
made by Japan, whose people were able to 
use their own resources for their own ad- 
vancement, while something like a hun- 
dred millions a year are drained from 
India to the British Isles. 

While only about eight per cent. of the 
total population of India can read and 
write there is already education enough 
to make the home rule movement a for- 
midable one, and as learning spreads reli- 
gious antagonisms grow less violent. 
When—for political reasons, as the Indi- 
ans believe—the province of Bengal was 
being divided, numerous mass meetings 
were held to protest, and at these mass 
meetings Hindu, Mohammedan and Par- 
see speakers appeared on the same plat- 
form. When the Mohammedan college 
was founded at Alighar, India, some 
twenty years ago, the influence of the in- 
stitution was counted against the demand 
for a native congress, but even in this in- 
stitution the students are becoming each 
year more favorable to the home rule idea, 
and the Parsees who have been regarded 
as quite pro-English have furnished a 
number of very intelligent supporters of 
the native movement. 

While some Indians go so far as to ad- 
vocate absolute independence, the prevail- 
ing opinion is in favor of a relation sim- 
ilar to that which exists between Canada 
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and Great Britain. If the Indian people 
could secure control of their own affairs, 
with a local parliament to levy taxes and 
to make the necessary appropriations for 
the administration of the government, for 
the development of the cauntry and for 
education, there would be no serious ob jec- 
tions to permitting England to appoint 
a governor general in exchange for the 
protection of the navy. That the Indians 
believe in our theory of government can 
not be doubted; they are encouraged by 
the promise of a legislative body in the 
Philippines and will urge it as a reason 
why they should be granted representa- 
tion, just as they use the amazing prog- 
ress of Japan to prove their own ability 
to rise if given an opportunity. 

The Turkish government is a theocra- 
cy and the Sultan rules more through his 
religious hold upon the people than 
through the instrumentalities of govern- 
ment, but even the Sultan is in constant 
fear of revolution and has established 
a strict censorship over the press and over 
the books coming into his domain. Some 
amusing instances are given of the rigor 
of this censorship. One man had a set 
of Shakespeare held up at the port be- 
cause the censor discovered that it con- 
tained a description of the killing of Mac- 
beth. (It was not considered safe to al- 
low the people to read of the killing of a 
king, lest the killing of the Sultan might 
be suggested to their minds.) In another 
instance several Sunday-school lessons 
were forbidden because they recounted 
the killing of some of the Old Testament 
kings. One young man was imprisoned 
because he had in his house a scrap of 
paper which contained Gladstone’s denun- 
ciation of the Sultan—the scrap having 
been given to him because on the opposite 
side it contained the advertisement of a 
hair restorer; and another man was im- 
prisoned because in answering an inquiry 
in regard to an engine, he mentioned the 
number of revolutions desired—the word 
revolution having but one meaning among 
the Sultan’s spies. Yet the schools are at 
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work and it is only a question of time 
when there will be an intellectual force 
with which the Sultan must reckon. 

In all of the governments of Europe 
there are problems which more or less: 
clearly reveal the never-ending struggle 
between those who would bring the gov- 
ernment nearer to the people and those 
who would throw obstructions in the way 
of popular government. The influence of 
the masses is constantly increasing and 
monarchy and aristocracy are on the 
wane. In Norway, while the form of mon- 
archy is retained, the parliament, com- 
posed of a single house which is elected 
by universal suffrage, is supreme. In 
Denmark, the parliament has recently 
won, after a contest of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the right to dictate the ministry, 
while Switzerland has carried government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people” to the point of permitting the 
voters to decide all questions, local and 
national, by means of direct legislation. 
I venture to suggest that this complete 
reliance upon the popular will accounts 
for the fact that Switzerland, composed 
of a German, a French and an Italian 
section, is as harmonious a nation as can 
be found in Europe. 

In Hungary and Bohemia there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of local self- 
government which makes it more difficult 
for Austria to hold them under her au- 
thority. The opposition to government 
from without is so great that the German 
language is becoming more and more un- 
popular among both the Hungarians and 
the Bohemians. 

In Italy and Spain, where they have 
long had parliaments, there is a gradual 
broadening of the foundation upon which 
the government rests. As education in- 
creases in both countries there is a well- 
defined movement that has for its object 
the extension of the influence of the aver- 
age man—of the common people. 

In France, where they have a republi- 
can form of government, and, therefore, 
less to correct in method, the government 
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is being brought nearer to the people and 
public sentiment as expressed among the 
masses is more and more controlling. 

In Germany the socialistic movement, 
which has grown so rapidly as to alarm 
the government, is, in part, political rath- 
er than economic. It is more a protest 
against undemocratic methods than a de- 
mand for the application of socialistic 
theories to industry. 

Sweden is stirred by an agitation which 
has for its object the extension of the suf- 
frage. One reason for the friction be- 
tween Norway and Sweden was that in 
the former country the government was 
much more democratic than in the latter. 
But the leaven is working in King Oscar’s 
dominion and ultimately the government 
will be in the control of those who oppose 
artificial distinctions and build on the 
broad foundation of equal rights. 

Already the position of the king has 
undergone a great change in most of the 
countries of Europe. He no longer rules 
by divine right and without limitation. 
He is now largely ornamental and is re- 
garded more as the social head of the na- 
tion than as a real political power. He 
does not attempt to shape the policy of 
the government or to impress his own 
ideas upon legislation. He visits, and re- 
ceives visits from, other potentates, holds 
receptions, lends dignity to important 
gatherings and allows his advisors to 
speak for him on all subjects. He makes 
no effort to be consistent; he is with the 
party in power, and may next year, if a 
new party carries the election, stand for 
something directly opposite to that for 
which he is supposed to stand now. No 
parliament can change more quickly than 
he. 

England furnishes a good illustration 
of the overshadowing influence of parlia- 
ment in the modern monarchy. Two 
years ago the conservatives were in power 
and the King’s advisors were conserva- 
tives; they had held the reins of govern- 
ment so long that they felt themselves al- 
most indispensable to the throne. But the 
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voters made up their minds that a change 
was desirable and they swept the con- 
servatives out of power and gave the lib- 
erals two hundred majority in the House 
of Commons. And, presto, change! The 
King, long a conservative, becomes a rad- 
ical of radicals. His advisors proceed to 
map out a course quite opposite on several 
questions to the course pursued by his late 
advisors. As a conservative, the King 
sided with the established church on mat- 
ters of education; now he is the champion 
of the non-conformists in their effort to 
free the schools from church control. 

Once the mainstay of the landed aris- 
tocracy his cabinet now plans to deprive 
the landlords of their multiple vote and to 
protect the political rights of the tenants. 
The new government is a very democratic 
one, the premier, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, being one of the greatest 
apostles of democracy now living. He 
stood like a rock against the Boer war 
when the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain 
denounced him as a “little Englander,” 
and his sympathies are with the taxpay- 
ers rather than with those who, through 
appropriation, devour the substance of 
the people. He and his associates have 
already proposed a reduction in the army 
appropriation and plan to diminish the 
annual appropriation for the navy. Their 
progress also includes laws in the inter- 
ests of labor and a measure of home rule 
for Ireland. 

Thus far the main interest seems to be 
centered in the educational bill. It ab- 
sorbed attention in the Commons to the 
exclusion of nearly everything else and is 
now being discussed in the House of 
Lords. This bill seems likely to become 
historic, not only because of its subject- 
matter, but because it promises to bring 
a clash between the House of Commons 
and the hereditary branch of parliament. 
While the liberals have a large majority 
in the popular body, the conservatives 
control the House of Lords by more than 
ten to one. There is no doubt that the 


latter body is almost unanimously op- 
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posed to the educational bill and yet if 
it dares to oppose a measure which the 
country, speaking through the House of 
Commons, really demands, it must face 
abolition or such a modification as would 
deprive it of its aristocratic character. 
It is now regarded as a social rather than 
a political institution and it will not be 
permitted to obstruct any legislation upon 
which the masses have their hearts set. 
The ability of the people of Great Brit- 
ain to override the will of the King and to 
coerce the House of Lords is striking 
proof of the strength of the doctrine that 
governments derive their authority from 
the people and from the people alone. 
Russia has been left for the last be- 
cause it presents one of the most interest- 
ing pictures of governmental development 
that has been seen in a century. She has 
been a synonym for despotism; her people 
have known every form of tyranny and 
suffered every excess of arbitrary power. 
Seized without warrant and exiled with- 
out trial, they have drained the cup of 
sorrow to its dregs. At last the Czar, 
frightened by the threatenings from 
within and shamed by the criticisms from 
without, began to concede, a little at a 
time, the reforms demanded—waiting, un- 
fortunately, until the clamor for a new 
and larger reform made the reform grant- 
ed seem insignificant. At last came the 
war with Japan which exhibited the inef- 
ficiency of the government and demon- 
strated how important a factor patriot- 
ism is in war. The Russian soldiers, hav- 
ing little worth fighting for, showed them- 
selves more expert in retreat than in ad- 
vance, and a crushing defeat on land and 
sea taught the Czar a lesson which he 
ought to have learned before. If the 
Douma, however, can be credited to that 
defeat, then.the people of Russia won a 
victory far greater than the losses of the 
war. ‘ 
The Douma, dissolved with the promise 
of another election, marks a new era in the 
national life of Russia. This body can 
give voice to the aspirations of the peo- 


ple and devote the revenues to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the masses. 
The first session of that body brought 
together as notable a group of men as 
ever assembled in a legislative hall. Law- 
yers and editors from the great cities, ed- 
ucators from the universities, members of 
the group of toil and peasants from the 
farms—these mingled together, all intent 
upon remedial legislation. The Czar had 
no party in the Douma—all were radicals, 
varying only in degrees. 

The future of Russia is no longer in 
the keeping of the royal family; it has 
been transferred to the people, and while 
there may still be revolutions and blood- 
shed before the popular will can find un- 
obstructed expression, nothing is more 
certain than that Russia is going to have 
free speech, a free press, constitutional 
government .and general education, and 
that with these she will take her place 
among the most influential of the powers. 

When, one hundred and thirty years 
ago, the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence declared certain political 
truths to be self-evident, the kings of the 
world scoffed at them, but in less than one 
and a third centuries these truths have 
taken root the world around. They have 
spread because they appeal to the heart. 
Our nation has been the world’s instructor 
because it taught in a language that all 
could understand. Plutocracy rests upon 
wealth, aristocracy rests upon birth or in- 
tellect, but democracy rests upon the 
heart. When wealth dominates, the mind 
is weakened by luxury and moral senti- 
ments are disregarded. Even intellect 
can be selfish and withhold from the mass- 
es the opportunities which belong to all, 
but the heart furnishes an impulse that 
links all classes together and devises a 
government under which all rights are re- 
spected and all interests guarded. A de- 
mocracy, therefore, a government in 
which the people rule, is-not only the best 
and the strongest, but it is the only one 
that any generation can afford to leave as 
a legacy to posterity. 
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By Frances Wilson 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCESS RAG TAG,” ETC. 


of existence, was making his way 

homeward through the drowsy peace 
of two o’clock in the morning. He moved 
in a wavy line, but in the fluid state of his 
emotions, the wavy line seemed but a 
pleasantly poetic rendering of the forth- 
right course of saner moments. 

Everything, from the high stars down 
to the electric lights that hung, pale vio- 
let moons, above the street crossings, 
throbbed with significance. The world 
was surcharged and exquisite, replete with 
meanings to which his senses were acutely 
alive. Thoughts that had never before 
visited him floated through his brain; 
sounds never before heard fell dreamily 
on his ears, the air was saturate with love. 
The rows of silent houses on each side of 
the street assumed, in place of their cus- 
tomary frown, a beautiful gravity in 
keeping with the hush that had fallen on 
their occupants. 

He was glad that he was awake and 
keen to the great night-beauty that they 
were missing. Now and then a cab jogged 
lonesomely along the street or a pedestrian 
passed him; but they faded quickly into 
the devouring darkness that seemed to 
reach out with stealthy paws and draw 
them into its silent embrace. That they 
could pass him, whose feeling so brimmed, 
whose heart was being drawn out of his 
body by a fervent sense of universal fel- 
lowship—without greeting, gave him a 
vague sense of rebuff; but this, too, 
quickly melted into the vast, benignant in- 
dulgence toward mankind that possessed 
him. 

There was no getting away from the 
fact that Fleming Riverdy was drunk, 
extremely dtunk. He had reached that 
beatific stage of intoxication where the 
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soul is drenched with affection for every-_ 
thing and everybody. Another man might 
have indulged in speech or song; he, hav- 
ing been born monosyllabic, only beamed 
benignly on the transformed world. 

When sober, topics of conversation 
stood no chance in his presence. They 
languished into silence with a regularity 
that discouraged the most persistent 
talker. His apparent unresponsiveness 
had more than once reduced a trained con- 
versationalist to despair. Gracious and 
genial though he was at heart, some in- 
herent self-consciousness made him the 
most reserved of men, isolating him in 
the midst of the gayest scene, though he 
inwardly rebelled at the isolation. This 
rebellion led to an experiment and he dis- 
covered that the stimulation that sent 
many a fellow doddering into a No-man’s 
Land whose fauna is of a persistent and 
harrowing description, only thawed his ice 
and turned loose a freshet of feeling that 
lent him ease of speech and restored him 
to his: kind. Thence he became the man 
who had found himself. Certain fluids of 
divers shades of red, green and yellow 
worked the miracle. What the sun does 
for a hard, green apple, they did for him. 
Should he disdain their necromancy be- 
cause it savored of black magic? Surely 
not. Having settled that question he be- 
gan to live. 

One gets accustomed to everything. If 
at first he experienced a lurking distaste 
for the method of his self-liberation, the 
feeling gradually wore off. By the soph- 
istry that each of us employs on occasion, 
he convinced himself that in his case, 
drinking was accompanied by extenuating 
circumstances. A man may kill in self-de- 
fense ; he courted intoxication on the same 
principle. 
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The more he drank, the more he dreaded 
even a momentary lapse into the sealed 
mood that constituted him an unwilling 
social pariah. When, for the first time his 
self-liberation degenerated into unmistak- 
able drunkenness, the shock stunned him 
into rigid sobriety for weeks. Then, as 
the old reserve began to enclose him like 
a shell of ice, he threw prudence to the 
winds and resolved to get away from him- 
self at any cost. 

Thereafter, he proceeded on his jour- 
ney to the dogs, at a rate surprising even 
to the reckless. Friends, of a certain sort, 
gathered about him and he tasted the de- 
lights of popularity. It had taken him 
two years to reach the point where the 
wavy line ceased to be disgraceful and be- 
came poetic; but they were fine, full years 
and he paid the price without a murmur. 

More than once, as his descent gathered 
momentum, one or another of his friends 
hinted with studied off-handedness, that it 
wouldn’t do—no man could go his pace 
and live; that he really must pull up a bit. 
Riverdy only laughed. How could they 
understand the psychological side of his 
dissipation. He had tried once to explain 
it to them, arguing that he who suffers 
from emotional lockjaw needs whisky as 
a man with ague needs quinine. But they 
only winked at one another and some one 
even went so far as to remark that 
Riverdy was drunker than usual. 

The words had caught his excited 
fancy pleasantly at the time. Some lurk- 
ing drollery in the idea of that taciturn 
fellow, Fleming Riverdy, being drunker 
than usual, tickled his sense of humor— 
Riverdy. who had once been such an ex- 
emplar. The phrase recurred to him now 
and he stopped short, leaning against a 
stone railing and breaking into a low, rich 
laugh. Then his face sobered. 

“Har’ly see how he could be drunker’n 
usual,” he murmured in a puzzled tone. 
“Poshible, but not prob’ble.” Having de- 
livered himself of this logical conclusign, 
he resumed his sinuous way, in a hasheesh 
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dream of warmth and delight, in tune 
with the universe, though the moralist 
may object to the expression. 

By one of those flashes of intelligence 
that come to persons in his condition, he 
recognized the corner where his street cut 
across the avenue, and, with the same un- 
canny intuition, unerringly picked out his 
residence from the row of houses that 
faced the street like a line of brown stone 
sphynxes. He chuckled appreciatively at 
his own achievement. Then a bit of liter- 
ary drift came floating through his mind. 

“°S lady or ’s tiger?” he demanded 
gravely, approaching the steps in a 
sweeping curve that carried him to the 
edge of the sidewalk, from which point he 
arrived somewhat hurriedly at the key- 
hole. Though foolishly aware of the ab- 
surdity of his movements, he was unable to 
control them. High above the floating, 
happy dream-stuff of this thought, sat 
his old, hard sense, impotent, it is true, 
but not dethroned. 

The lady or the tiger? As he fumbled 
at the lock, smiling inanely at finding 
himself in a plight that was the stock in 
trade of the comic papers, the question as- 
sumed an elusive significance, though he 
did not know precisely what it was. He 
had a vague idea that on the other side 
of those closed doors, was something that 
carried a thought of discomfort, some- 
thing that he shrank from facing, but he 
did not know what it was. He wrinkled 
his brow in annoyance; strange that he 
could not remember. 

The door opened at last with an ab- 
ruptness that was profoundly disconcert- 
ing, and he found himself in the vestibule 
with the unpleasant surprise of another 
key-hole lurking somewhere impishly in 
the shadow. 

“Key-holes ought t’ be larzher—mus’ 
see *bout it,” he mused, as with infantile 
patience he went about the long process 
of opening the second door. This accom- 
plished, he passed into the dimly-lighted 
hall with a sigh of satisfaction and be- 
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gan the ascent of the stairs. His foot 
caught and he lurched forward, smiling 
foolishly at the incongruity of a spirit on 
wings allied to a body of leaden clumsi- 
ness. Some vague idea of apology trailed 


across his mind. He ought to ask some- * 


body’s pardon, but whose? It was a nice 
question and he sat down upon the stairs 
and pondered it gravely. Ought his soul 
to apologize to his body or his body to his 
soul? He shook his head dazedly. 

“Le’s not apologize,” he proposed 
aloud at last—“Le’s be kin’ t’ each ozzer. 
Kin’ words nev’ die. Le’s go to bed.” 

From the library on the second floor a 
light streamed across the hall and he 
turned inquiringly toward it. 

“Loc’motor *taxy,” was his humorous 
explanation as his carefully calculated 
footsteps landed him against the wall be- 
yond the lighted doorway. His second at- 
tempt fared better; momentarily, the un- 
certainty of his movements steadied into 
directness and he found himself within 
the room, his eyes blinking at the brilliant 
light. A cloud crossed his blitheness. He 
knew now what it was that he had dreaded 
to face. 

In a big chair near the table sat his 
wife, fast asleep, her head thrown back 
in an attitude of absolute weariness, her 
face of a pallor that made him wince and 
roiled him at the same time. He felt in- 
jured that she, at least, should not under- 
stand and sympathize, if others did not. 
She should have divined his plight and 
made allowance for a man who drank only 
to rid himself of a reserve that curdled his 
feelings and made life a torment. 

He stood looking down upon her with a 
troubled frown on his face, resentful and 
yet, beneath his resentment, uncomfort- 
ably conscious of a shame that hurt, 
though he stubbornly refused to acknowl- 
edge it. It was she who was to blame, 
since she refused to look at the matter in 
a rational light, stigmatizing as degrada- 
tion what he deemed a legitimate remedy 
for his hated sluggishness. As _ these 
troubled reflections trailed indistinctly 


through his mind, he rippled his way to- 
ward her and paused, leaning heavily 
against the high back of her chair. 

In her lap a paper lay, open at a 
double-page illustration, and he gazed at 
it, first stupidly and then with growing 
comprehension. The pictured scene was 


not unlike the one before him. It showed 


a cozy library with a big chair drawn up 
before the fire and a smoking jacket and 
pair of slippers in seductive readiness. 
But the chair was empty, and, at the table, 
her face despairingly buried in her arms, 
sat a woman. Even before he deciphered 
the legend beneath it, the picture held 
Riverdy’s eyes fascinated, and he tried to 
steady his wavering consciousness upon it, 
his mind groping thickly for its meaning. 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

That was the legend that streaked the 
increasing darkness of his intelligence 
like a flash of lightning, and then dis- 
appeared. But its stinging arraignment 
had clouded his shimmefing delight in 
life. In some indefinite way, he knew that 
he was the cause of that worn, white face 
and the dark circles under the closed eyes, 
and a shadowy remorse haunted him. 
With some misty idea of reparation, he 
softly touched her cheek and she awak- 
ened with a start. 

*°S all right,” he murmured, turning 
shamefacedly away from the open horror 
of her eyes, but she only buried her face in 
her hands while he stroked her hair help- 
lessly. 

The world, so lately a place of infinite 
zest, had become flat and stale. Then his 
sense of injury, that she would not take 
his view of the matter, swelled into a 
mighty grievance, only aggravated by 
the fact that she did not reproach him. 
Reproach him she never did. She only 
wept in silence, which was the most mad- 
dening line she could have taken. 

“°S all right,” he reiterated dog- 
gedly, his hand wandering uncertainly 
over her hair. For all answer, she shrank 
from his touch with a shiver of repulsion, 
and, rising, fled from the room. 
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For a moment, the rebuff pierced the 
clouds enveloping his mind as sharply as 
the picture had done a few minutes earlier. 
He told himself that women were all alike 
—all incapable of taking a man’s true 
measure. Even this one, who knew him 
best, could not discriminate. To her his 
excess differed in no way from that of a 
’longshoreman who got drunk, beat his 
wife and broke the furniture. 

Thereupon, a very breaker of self-pity 
engulfed him. He was misunderstood, ter- 
ribly misunderstood. He was no longer 
the offender, he was the victim—and a 
very, very drowsy victim, as the way in 
which he sank into the chair his wife had 
so lately vacated showed. 

The practical light of six a. Mm. coming 
coldly in through the long windows, bru- 
tally recalled him to a reality rich in dis- 
comfort. It was several seconds before he 
could identify the room in which he found 
himself or the unhappy individual with 
stiff muscles, an aching head and a 
parched throat of whom he was wretch- 
edly conscious. When he did so, he would 
fain have passed himself by without rec- 
ognition. 

Stretching his aching body, he rose to 
leave the room, first stopping to pick up 
the paper which lay where Mrs. Riverdy 
had dropped it the night before. As he 
did so, the double-page picture stared him 
sarcastically in the face again— 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

He regarded it long and intently. It 
occurred to him that the only touch neces- 
sary to complete its satire, was a picture 
of the “good fellow” on the morning 
after. Tossing the paper on the table he 
left the room; but a moment later he 
returned, and this time he carried it away 
with him. 

Against his will, the thing became an 
obsession. Surely, never before had an 
artist been so trenchant. He could think 
of nothing else. The cozy library, the 
slippers, the empty chair and the despair- 
ing ‘figure of the young wife, coupled 
with that suave legend, seemed burned 
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upon his brain. The mirror had been si- 
lently held up to him and what he saw 
there did what tears and expostulations 
could never have accomplished. 

His two years of folly—of life, he 
called it to himself with a sad smile—were 
over. Henceforth, he would accept the iso- 
lation that was his portion without a mur- 
mur. The ice was in his blood—he would 
bear it, then, like a man. 

In the colorless months that followed, 
the man behind the picture became to him 
the human being who stood closest to him 
in the world. From the modest scrawl in 
the corner he gained the artist’s name, 
and, gradually, the name began to stand 
for a living personality: a lean, dark fel- 
low of lounging habit, with deep-set eyes 
and a face hollowed by thought and ex- 
perience. 

And though he had dropped back into 
his former state of isolation, his loneli- 
ness was now mitigated. His friend, the 
lean, dark fellow with the searching eyes, 
was there, comprehending and upholding. 
No girl could have watched more eagerly 
for the work of a lover, than did he for 
that of the man whose bland sarcasm had 
pulled him up short. Sometimes he criti- 
cized, impatient of anything but the best 
from that hand, made jealously watchful 
by his sense of brotherhood with the artist. 
But day by day the feeling deepened, un- 
til at last his reserve went‘down before a 
rising desire for expression, and he began 
a letter to the unconscious individual who 
had become his spiritual companion. _ 

Probably no letter was ever longer in 
the writing. Put aside in an access of re- 
serve, it lay for weeks forgotten, or at 
least, ignored. Later, it was alternately 
resumed and deferred, according to the 
mood of the writer; but when finally it 
was accomplished, it bore the unmistak- 
able imprint of the deep. It was such a 
letter as a man might write to a man once 
in a lifetime—and then regret having 
written, for the soul is a hermit thing 
which shows itself only at rare intervals 
and at a great cost. 
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Clad in a bath-robe, whose blue and 
white pattern toned down his florid color 
and gave him the air of a sybaritic monk, 
Riverdy’s unknown friend was eating his 
grape fruit and incidentally going 
through the early mail; or, to speak more 
correctly, the early mails, for it was past 
eleven o’clock and the postman’s shrill 
whistle had sounded in the street more 
than once that morning. 

Tearing open the former’s letter, he 
followed his usual plan of propping the 
sheet against the cream pitcher and pro- 
ceeding to read as he ate. This careful 
economy of time did not, however, place 
him in the class with the busy bee, though 
it really had the appearance of doing so. 
For every minute thus saved, he wasted an 
hour in the riotous night-time. 

That he found this particular letter 
more stimulating than its predecessors 
was apparent from his actions, which 
would have conveyed to the most obtuse 
observer that the grape fruit was dimin- 
ishing in interest and the letter increas- 
ing. As his eyes reached the bottom of the 
first page, he put down his spoon, took up 
the closely-written sheet, and leaning back 
in his chair, gave himself to its perusal 
with an intentness that left no doubt con- 
cerning the interest of its contents. 

Having read it to the end, he laid it on 
the table, and, thrusting his hands deep 
in the capacious pockets of the bath-robe, 
sat for some minutes regarding it with a 
comical expression of discomfiture. Such 
a letter coming on the heels of such a 
night touched the limit of human buffoon- 
ery. He, of all men living, a bearer of the 
torch! 

He tried to laugh the thing off to him- 
self, but there was something in the let- 
ter’s impassioned sincerity that could not 
be laughed aside. In spite of himself, the 
writer’s belief in him stirred him strongly 
—and having long since deserted the 
stony field of ethics for the fairer domain 
of inclination, he had no wish to be 
stirred. He had achieved success and that, 
after all, was the main thing. If he had 


laid his ideals, one by one, on the altar of 
popularity—! 

He gave a shrug. Ideals were for be- 
ginners. The men who arrived, he no- 
ticed, had usually left them by the way. 
To reach the goal of success, it was neces- 
sary to have no other god but success. 
Fortunately, he had discovered this truth 
early in life. From believing in all things, 
he had swung to the opposite extreme and 
believed in nothing—not even in himself. 
With this cynicism had come the desire to 
drain life to the dregs. Certain lines in 
his face hinted that he had already 
reached the lees. 

And on top of all this, here was a man 
who had found him a saving force. He 
took up the letter and re-read its closing 
sentence again, the quizzical expression 
of his face deepening as he did so. To 
one human being, he, who had foresworn 
ideals and whose pleasures were never held 
in leash by qualms, had been the bearer of 
the torch. He affected to scorn the idea, 
even indulged in an inward sneer at the 
incongruity of things. And yet, there had 
been a time—! 

With a short, hard laugh he tried to 
wrench himself away from musings that 
threatened to land him in a quagmire of 
sentiment. But though he resumed his 
eating, he did not touch the letters that re- 
mained beside his plate, for memory had 
set his thoughts back twenty years. He 
saw himself young and full of fire for 
high accomplishment. He saw also a fel- 
low student, a girl with smoothly parted 
hair and beautiful, shining eyes, whose 
sympathy had cast a glamour over the 
dingy boarding house, whose gay laugh 
had turned hardships into humorous epi- 
sodes. It came to him swiftly that she had 
carried the torch for him, and carried it 
high. 

Then fortune had smiled and in the 
light of that smile, the girl with the shin- 
ing eyes became blurred, the light of the 
torch bedimmed. The world was applaud- 
ing, but in her silence and gravity, he 
read disapproval and it nettled him. The 
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shining eyes had shut the door upon him 
and he solaced himself by stifling his con- 
science and making pungent epigrams 
concerning artists with ideals. 

A man may forgive many things, but 
never scorn of his success. When from 
time to time they met, he winced under the 
knowledge that no detail of his gradual 


coarsening escaped her. The coarsening - 


he was compelled to admit, since a dispas- 
sionate mirror put the matter to him in a 
way that left no room for evasion. He 
had compromised and gained the flesh- 
pots. She, on the other hand, had carried 
the torch, undaunted by privation and 
neglect. An unwilling admiration filled 
him. In his success, he felt solitary. A 
merciless vision of what he might have 
done only made what he had done the 
more pitiful. He a bearer of the torch! 
A sardonic sense of the humor of the situ- 
ation overwhelmed him. 

“God grant he may never find out the 
truth,” he murmured bitterly. 

A strange homesickness possessed him, 
causing him to shrink from his own smug- 
ness. His thoughts dwelt wistfully on his 
bygone youth, the youth that had per- 
ished forever with his lost ideal, for so 
long as a man has ideals he is immune 
from age. He would have liked to toss the 
letter aside with a contemptuous laugh; 
but there was a ring of passionate faith 
in it that would not be denied, that de- 
manded justification. Though he scoffed 
at sentiment and tried impatiently to 
shake himself free from the feelings that 
Riverdy had aroused, it was in vain. He 
was standing at last before the bar of his 
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own conscience, which spared him noth- 
ing. 

Pushing back his chair, he rose and 
paced the room. Things long hidden were 
now pitilessly clear and he saw himself, 
another Esau, short-sightedly disposing 
of a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The ideals he had so scornfully flouted 
and abandoned, now seemed the only eter- 
nal things, the only things worthy of be- 
lief. The bitter taste of his wasted life 
was in his mouth and he would have given 
his soul to bring back the days when he 
was outwardly shabby but inwardly a 
king. But the doors of the Past open only 
outward. 

Back and forth he paced, his accusing 
thoughts keeping time with his moving 
feet. There was no going back, he real- 
ized that—but perhaps he might be able 
to rise to a higher level. At any rate, the 
penitent’s mighty need for shriving rose 
within him. He had a weak desire to hear 
the sounds of rejoicing over him who was 
lost. Still a black doubt troubled him. 

At last, with a flash of the quick en- 
thusiasm that had procured for him 
through life rather more than his just 
deserts, his resolve was taken and, passing 
into his bedroom, he proceeded rapidly 
with his toilet. He had made up his mind. 
He was going back to the real bearer of 
the torch; going back humbly, to ac- 
knowledge that he had allowed the mock- 
ing Fates to palm off “green goods” upon 
him in place of imperishable realities ; go- 
ing back to beg the eyes whose light was 
“sadder than of yore,” to open their doors 
to him again. 


EXPERIENCE 
By Charlotte Wilson . 


EE him at morning, how his strong hands cling 
To his desires; his thoughts may speed a-wing! 
Hear him at night beside the sinking fires: 
“Cleave to thy thoughts; hold lightly thy desires.” ° 
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‘this is I’.” But when he has made 

the acquantance of that atom, he ac- 
quiesces in its unbounded greed. His own 
self becomes at once big enough to eclipse 
the planets. It is near enough to blot out 
the sun. From that time on, it grows, 
and the man feeds it. He finds scant for- 
age for anything so hungry, and he con- 
cludes that the universe, as a pasture 
ground, does not suit him. 

“TI am born,” he reasons, “with expen- 
sive tastes a score of worlds could scarcely 
gratify, and here I am on a beggarly 
planet crowded by midges, all clamorous. 
My wants are simple. I need only my 
health, my senses, love, undying hope, an 
intrenched religion, the plaudits of the 
crowd.” 

Not all these servitors come at call, and 
peering round the bulk of that engross- 
ing self, it occurs to him that others are 
as poor as he. Men no older and no less 
arrogant are halt, bruised, or lightly re- 
garded, It is the chance of a hair whether 
any one of them does not go blind to- 
morrow. He sits down to think it over, 
snatches at some idea of the injustice of 
outward circumstance, and frowns again. 
His pleasance is beset by thorns, his 


Ti baby “has never thought that 


In his new 
part of discoverer, he tells other youths, 
dissatisfied like himself, that he is not 


couch strewn with nettles. 


happy. That helps matters for a time, 
because there is a separate satisfaction in 
bilious pains; having organized a strike 
against omnipotence, he struts’ a little. 
But even that palls, and he turns back to 
a consideration of the self that has made 
all the trouble. And if he happen to be 
a man of humor, he gets the outlaw chart- 
ed at last. 

What is, the man of humor asks him- 
self, this creature named I, who makes 
such insatiable demands upon me? Is 
he better than other men, more gener- 
ous, brave and noble? Does he fit the 
ancient types of excellence, or in his own 
person set the pace for other men? Noth- 
ing of the sort. I know his private his- 
tory. I have traced those records of the 
soul which the soul herself, in her more 
flaunting moods, shrinks from remember- 
ing. He is not even brave at all, as shoul- 
der-straps and medals tell the story. 
When you saw him at the cannon’s mouth, 
you never knew how he shuddered up to it, 
and longed for the leaves of the trees to 
fall and cover him. When he gave away 
his patrimony, he wanted it himself and 
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hoped his brothef would refuse it. 
Brought to book, he is a poor thing. Why 
should all these pains be spent to keep 
him housed and fed? Whence this ever- 
lasting exaggeration of care? The rain 
falls, and he looks on complacently while 
other men get wet; but over himself he 
puts up an umbrella, Thomas, the 
ploughman, he opines, feeds on bread and 
tea. Good enough for Thomas. Thom- 
as’s palate was not given Thomas to be 
tickled. What is food, anyway? A make- 
shift to support life, not to get fun out 
of it. But for himself it is another mat- 
ter. His table must be exquisite. Soft- 
footed servitors must pass the plate. 
Enid, with her little thumb upon the 
trencher, is not too delicate a handmaid. 
He wears a brave front in the face of 
diseases, save when they apply to him. 
Another man is down with pneumonia, and 
he says Jones must be careful; but let 
himself have but a snuffle in the head and 
he bristles with grave confidences. He 
thinks it may be because he encountered 
a draft at four o’clock on Tuesday. He 
wonders if he is well enough nourished, or 
whether, indeed, he might be more abste- 
mious. Gradually he gets into the habit 
of refusing the dish because the person 
who is called I degenerates on too strong 
a diet. Some slight asceticism creeps up- 
on him with years, after he has learned 
the trick of storing energy for the good 
of the best-beloved. Like the lion in cap- 
tivity, he must not be surfeited; or he is 
like the children who behave best when 
they are ignored. So the game goes on, 
repairing the house, keeping up the fire, 
planting the garden, all that the inmate 
may be warmed and fed. The man begins 
to find him the best of company, in quite 
a different way from that of moody youth. 
Deposed as tyrant, he becomes a confi- 
dant. He will keep a secret. He is a 
strong partisan, and can be trusted. His 
sense of humor, too, is excellent, and he 
applauds in the right places. 

But suddenly, perhaps some day in 
middle life, the irony of it all strikes the 
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man, and he laughs. An unheard of lib- 
erty, he laughs at the creature known as 
I, and its large pretensions. Then he re- 


views the case. Somewhere back in its 
twenties, the creature had a disappoint- 
ment in love. At the time it was illog- 
ical and cruel, Now the man asks himself, 
“Why not?” The woman that dealt the 
blow was either a world’s wonder or she 
was not. If she was not, never mind the 
loss of her. The man was better off with- 
out her, or, if he must be mated, let him 
seek anew. But suppose she was all he 
thought her, why should such a paragon 
decline upon him? A mere forked animal 
with a good conceit of himself, what had 
he to offer her? The queer foreshorten- 
ing mirror of middle life shows it to have 
been very little. His bodily armor has 
grown rusty. He is scant of breath. His 
hyacinthine locks have dwindled ; at thirty 
even it may be he was bald. He has not 
conquered power and place. There is no 
particular excitement when he appears on 
*change. Men do not shout, as he goes 
by, anything to the effect that this is the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor. 
Years ago he thought himself owner or 
lessee of the earth and girdling waters. 
At least, so he represented it to the girl. 
It looks quite unlikely that he was any- 
thing of the kind, or, by this time, he 
would have come into his kingdom. The 
chances are that she is happily rid of 
him. . And still another aspect of the case 
presents itself. If she had really seemed 
to him the paragon he represented, and if 
he had followed the inevitable road from 
that assumption, he would merely have 
dowered her without demanding to pos- 
sess her. He would have looked about for 
a suitable mate for her, the fairy prince 
clad in nothing less expensive than blue 
and silver. After all there is something * 
rather reasonable in Bernard Shaw’s po- | 
et’s knight-errantry over Candida: 

“Let us go on a pilgrimage, you to the 
east and I to the west, in search of a 
worthy lover for her—some beautiful 
archangel with purple wings.” 























Get the best for your lady. The best 
is none too good, Are you the best your- 
self, egoist? 

“Some fiddlestick,” returns the “pig- 
headed parson,” in return for this poet’s 
lavish proposition. But that is no an- 
swer. The rashly exclamatory seldom is 
an answer, only a relief to hot blood. It 
is still evident that if the man, the I, had 
truly loved her, the best way of showing 
it, as events have proved, would not have 
been to appropriate her to himself, but to 
have made an exhaustive search for the 
purple-winged archangel. Yet, oh, 
crowning greed! he had once meant to 
marry her to this fat person with a bald 
head, whose only adventure is watering 
the lawn after dinner. 

There is the girl who wanted all the 
kingdoms of the earth and thought them 
none too rich for her. She, too, perhaps, 
brought her treasure to a gate that closed. 
Well, why not? Was she Helen, was she 
Cleopatra, to claim suffrages for a place in 
the undying pageant of great loves? She, 
too, regards herself in middle life, and 
wonders what tyranny it could have been 
in the creature called I that made her 
consecrate it for any man’s worship. She 
sees herself in the plight of her maiden 
aunt, whom she, when a child, used to re- 
gard dispassionately: a pleasant person 
of an unromantic weight, who knew se- 
crets of the pantry and kitchen and al- 
ways did the right thing when one spilled 
cream on a skirt. An excellent woman, 
but, if you come to princesses, a palpable 
misfit. She, too, marks the irony of the 
tumultuous wish, and learns, at last, that 
like every other man and woman she has 
been bent on feathering her own nest, in- 
stead of weaving in the feathers where 
they would do the most good. She puts 
the greedy personal pronoun aside long 
enough to say: 

“J may go ungarlanded, but pearls 
shall still be worn, and, if life be just, on 
the neck of beauty and there only. No 
more of gems shuddering on a bad back- 
ground. If there be lovers, they shall 
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fly to women made up of every creature’s 
best, with a straight nose, an irrefragable 
temper and a delicate air. If, next time, 
I should find myself alive on another plan- 
et and the fairy prince halts at my door, 
let me, if I am my old homespun self, have 
the self-control to speak through the 
blind: 

‘Another block, sir, if ‘you please. 
Princess Charming lives there. I know 
the kind of dream you are dreaming at 
this minute. She fits it, sir. Good-by.’ ” 

Gradually the fastidious care of the in- 
dividual becomes, with the man of humor, 
a care for what has corresponding need. 
A delightful buoyancy springs up in 
him, the moment this creature I has been 
for a moment elbowed aside. Why should 
he work very hard and get a wrinkled 
brow over saving a dividend here and a 
penny there, to keep himself from the 
poorhouse? Why should he be kept? 
Why not keep the man across the street 
who is lame or of a melancholy disposi- 
tion, and to whom the poorhouse would be 
a madhouse as well? His own legs are 
strong and he could have an excellent time 
digging in the poorhouse garden. The 
lame man would have to sit by the fire or 
in the sun, spinning sad thoughts. Why 
should he, who is not musical, spend 
money on concerts when some poor waif 
of the alley beats in rhythm from head to 
foot and might be admitted to a seventh 
heaven by the same ticket? Why should 
he give his own dull daughter a box at the 
theater when the ragman’s girl, flushed 
with a flood of Jewish fervor, dreams of 
Rachel and unconsciously lifts her head 
and treads the streets as if she led all 
Paris, drunken with the “Marseillaise’ ? 
Shall he not find that things are for those 
who can use them and that silk purses can 
be made out of silk only? The man and 
woman, too, learn through little ironies, 
though the ironies pinch and hurt. They 
learn that they can not really possess any- 
thing, and so, perhaps, they try to do the 
trick another way and buy a secondary 
pleasure through new sharing. But after 
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a time the great censor of life appears and 
questions them: 

“My children, what are you doing?” 

“We are engaged” they reply, “in the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

“Think better of it,” the censor con- 
tinues, “for there is no such thing, as you 
have conceived it.” 

“But there is something” they insist, 
“that is known by that name.” 

“Yes,” he answers, “something that is 
another name for greed. Learn now that 
you may perhaps find the nearest ap- 
proach to it in befriending homely things : 
the worm on which you do not set your 
foot, the bird that owns the sky and yet 
is not exempt from cruel usage.” 

Then they run violently about the gar- 
den they have been planting for their own 
delectation and for their own delight 
through that of others, and insist that 
there must be such a thing as happiness 
because they want it so tremendously. 
The censor is forced to explain that this 
is no reason. They shriek out in a key 
somewhat lower than that of their earlier 
protest, and yet sufficiently strident, that 
the universe is out of joint, and he returns 
that the machinery does indeed creak, but 
only where they make eccentric demands 
upon it. He suggests that a deaf man 
would find the most exquisite symphony a 
dull affair, and that a vegetable garden is 
but a mockery to the tiger. He ventures 
delicately to explain that since they do not 
know why they are here at all, it might be 
courteous to assume that they are in the 
part of guests, and that while they stay, 
they must preserve that attitude, learn 
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as much as possible of the customs of the 
house, and, with even a hypocritical 
cheerfulness, suit themselves thereto. It 
is true that the Host has a curiously dis- 
concerting fashion of remaining behind 
lock and key, only making Himself felt 
when His ways are offended. But it is 
also evident that He has an inexplicable 
power of compelling guests to come from 
a distance; and if they have ever been in 
a better place they can not remember it. 

The man broods on this vaguely, and 
if he be not cursed with a too delusive 
prosperity, some of it does sink in. He 
looks about him. He listens a little. The 
silences enrich him. ‘The dark brings 
counsel. Sometimes in the gloom and 
foreboding of midnight his tremulous 
heart quiets itself, for he almost hears the 
great loom of life weaving the fabric that 
all men wear and none may imitate. He 
has a sense of an illimitable web that in- 
cludes all things. Whether he is thread 
or unspun fibre, he does not know. Only 
he must be as stanch as he can, for the 
web must not be broken. The idea gives 
way to other symbols fitted to his mo- 
mentary need. Often the rounded globe 
of things seems to him something pulsat- 
ing, warm. Always he is a part of it, 
but of no more value than the other parts. 
It seems very long ago that he tried to be 
happy, or to give happiness that he 
might reap thereby. 

Yet the other atoms are not less indi- 
vidual to him or less beloved, and at mo- 
ments he finds himself recurring to the 
old-fashioned simple phrase: 

“In honor preferring one another.” 
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By Albert Hale 


“‘WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT. 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


IV 


URUGUAY 


| sonia is the buffer state be- 
tween her two big neighbors, Bra- 
zil and Argentina. Each has at 
one time possessed and both relinquished 
her when the patriotis.n of her sons erect- 
ed the “Oriental Republic,” but each 
would like to annex her, and each hopes to 
control her destinies eventually. 
Uruguay has seventy-two thousand two 
hundred and ten square miles, and is not 
quite twice as large as Cuba or Pennsyl- 
vania; she has about one million inhab- 
itants, while Cuba has nearly two million 
and Pennsylvania six million five hundred 
thousand, yet her climate has the advan- 
tages of each without the heat of the trop- 
ics or the cold and snow of the north. Her 
soil is capable of furnishing food and la- 
bor for many times her present popula- 
tion, but the thousands of head of cattle 
and sheep, the plentiful acres already pro- 


ducing wheat and corn, are as nothing to 
what might be were Uruguay to take ad- 
vantage of the blessings nature has be- 
stowed upon her. The first settlement was 
made in 1724, and the Spanish soon 
spread over the territory to claim and to 
occupy all that the secretive Jesuits had 
been compelled to abandon; she is there- 
fore no new country, and has not, as have 
Brazil and Argentina, any virgin land 
that may be turned over to colonization. 
Uruguay is the smallest republic in 
South America, but nevertheless has pro- 
portionately more acres ready for cultiva- 
tion than any of them. Of her one thou- 
sand and seventy-five miles of boundary, 
six hundred and twenty-five are waters of 
the Atlantic, the River Plate and the 
Uruguay; there are no real mountains, 
although many hills add variety to the 
landscape, which is a continuity of green 
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plain and well-watered valley. It is south- 
ern Indiana and our Middle West, with- 
out the rigors of the climate, for there is 
seldom frost in Uruguay, and cattle may 
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roam unguarded over a soil that will yield 
two crops a year. 

There is only one reason why Uruguay 
can not rise to the importance among na- 
tions to which even her small area entitles 
her. There should be nothing to keep her 
back; no obstacles of climate or mountain 
or arid plain or sterile valley stand in her 
way; from year to year, even now, her 
commerce increases and her productive 
forces grow, but whatever progress she 
makes is in spite of herself. 

This one reason is politics. Poor little 
Uruguay is a raging volcano of politics. 
For forty years she has been disunited by 
two great contending parties, the Colo- 
rados and the Blancos—the Reds and the 
Whites—the sub-titles of Liberals or 
Moderates or Progressives signifying 
nothing at all. The Colorados are in 


power to-day, and have been in power for 
a generation; the Blancos are out of 
power, and nearly every year sees some 
revolutionary movement, occasionally 
breaking out, as it did in 1904, into a seri- 
ous struggle for supremacy ; but whether 
there is a revolution or not, the whole 
country is kept in a state of unrest, and 
patriotism can express itself only by tak- 
ing sides with one party or the other. Sad 
to say, too, at bottom no great principle 
is involved; there is no deep feeling about 
the tariff, or the gold standard, or church 
and state, or the negro, or universal suf- 
frage; the only problem is good govern- 
ment, but all effort is directed toward 
keeping one party in office, or toward 
plotting to elevate, by fair means or foul, 
the other party into its place. Power is all 
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that is sought, not progress. The result 
is that the country is left to itself, ambi- 
tion to help her is thwarted, and states- 
manship goes begging. 
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Their internal politics resembles an old- 
fashioned Carolina feud; these Colorados 
and Blancos hand down their hatred of 
each other like a family tradition. The 
Blancos are in the north, where they can 
escape the uncomfortably. close vigilance 
of the Colorados entrenched in Monte- 
video, and from there, if their efforts at 
revolt are suspected, they can cross the 
frontier into hospitable Rio Grande do 
Sul (the southernmost state of Brazil), 
or into Argentina, where they find sym- 
pathy for anything that shows a weakness 


army, and in some clubs the rules of the 
house forbid the discussion of politics. 
Yet the stranger in Uruguay does not 
at first notice these conditions; they are 
beneath the surface, and his journey about 
the country may convey to him no idea 
beyond that of a smiling landscape, a 
fertile soil and a kindly people. Travel in 
Uruguay is always full of contrast. Away 
from the railroad one meets the primitive 
stage coach; it is often necessary to ride 
miles and miles by mule or horse, and the 
roads are sometimes as roughly worn as 





TRAVEL IN THE INTERIOR OF URUGUAY 


in this small but pugnacious neighbor. In 
the south, where the departamentos 
(states) are more thickly populated, and 
in the capital are the Colorados, holding 
the offices, twisting every act of govern- 
ment to their own advantage, violating 
laws and perverting justice in order to 
keep their enemies down. The freedom of 
the press is denied, so that the Blancos 
may not give voice even to the legitimate 
complaints they may have against the 
government; public meetings to criticize 
tyrannical measures are broken up by the 


the old Santa Fé trail in New Mexico. 
Cattle are everywhere: nine million cows, 
twenty-five million sheep, one million 
horses and mules; and the best blooded 
stock from Europe is imported to improve 
the breed. Cattle ranches occupy sixty- 
five-sixty-sixths of the whole country, and 
yet in the scrap left for grain there is 
produced three million bushels of wheat 
and four million bushels of corn. Only the 
foreign element cultivates grain, much of 
the tilling being done by the Italian, while 
the real Uruguayan prefers cattle; he was 
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born to it, brought up to it, and in addi- 
tion to the fact that the gaucho can move 
around on horseback with the cattle, there 
is the great advantage that he can stam- 
pede them when he starts off on his Colo- 
rado or Blanco raid. 

Some of these cattle estates are beauti- 
ful; the estancias (ranches), whether 
owned by the rich foreigner or native, are 
like English country houses, and in them 
are found all the comforts and luxuries of 
modern civilization; but their owners. are 
not at rest; they do not feel the security 
in possession which a peaceable and per- 
manent government gives; they know by 
experience that at any time a revolution 
may break out, that armed bands calling 
themselves patriots may march about the 
country, quartering themselves on the 
farms, or driving off stock for future use. 
There is no redress. The government has 
on occasion issued notes promising to pay 
for these requisitions, but they are no 
more than pretty paper; they are never 
redeemed and have no value on the money 
market. The estanciero finds but little 
choice; he must grin and pocket his loss, 
counting his net profit in the enormous 
increase of his stock; or he must know 
how to conciliate both the Colorados in 
power and the Blancos out of it, so that 
when trouble comes his friends on both 


sides will do him the least possible dam- 
age. On one estate in the north there 
should be counted a thousand men, but 
they are seldom visible; they live in the 
woods, some of them literally in the trees, 
and come out only in times of peace ; when 
they see a flag flying from the house, they 
may work, but when it does not fly danger 
is threatened and they keep concealed till 
a better day. Once a Swiss colony ob- 
tained a concession to protect themselves, 
and for some years the members estab- 
lished what might be called a firing line, 
thus securing their territory from mo- 
lestation; the life was relatively quiet 
then, but this concession has been with- 
drawn, and the colonists must submit to 
invasion. In spite of this they prosper, 
and their butter and cheese are marketed 
for a thousand miles. What a delight it 
would be to people a ranch with cowboys 
and give them orders to shoot for busi- 
ness if any one threatened them! They 
would soon stop such nonsense, even from 
an army. Our West has troubles of its 
own: railways, Texas fever and the beef 
trust ; but the government was never law- 
less. Whatever disorder there was has 
been subdued by authority; it never was 
fostered by the very power which was sup- 
posed to prevent it. 

Of Uruguay’s one million inhabitants, 
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nearly one-half are foreigners; the Eng- 
lish own two-sixtieths of her agricultural 
riches, the French three-sixtieths, Bra- 
zilians six-sixtieths, Italians and Spanish 
each eight-sixtieths—in all nearly one- 
half of the whole country. These for- 
eigners are encouraged to come here, and, 
so far as life is concerned, they are well 
protected, but they have little to say in 
the government, and are expected to keep 
quiet when the native Colorados and 
Blancos, who own the larger half of the 
land, play their game of politics. In the 
country this uncivilized warfare is always 
imminent, yet international custom is 
to keep hands off, and the accepted doc- 
trine is that of non-interference. Eng- 
land’s influence is strong, and wherever 
the British pound goes it weighs in the 
scales for peace; but England does not 
wish to jeopardize her investments by 
arousing the suspicion of conquest. Brazil 
can not prevent these disturbances, be- 
cause her own questions are too grave to 
allow her to act as peacemaker to a neigh- 
bor; Argentina foments rather than allays 
the unrest, because the more Blancos she 
has in Buenos Aires the sooner will she 
reap a harvest if the Blancos happen to 
come into power. Italy protects her citi- 
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zens, but can not demand peace, and Spain 
is not strong enough, while her own in- 
ternal affairs are so like those of Uruguay 
that she would be laughed at if she gave 
advice, 

In fact, Uruguay is a new-world Spain 
with a republican form of government 
substituted for a monarchy. There is a 
greater industrial promise, less conserva- 
tism, a more fluid state of society and a 
richer soil, but travel through the in- 
terior of Uruguay makes one believe that, 
politically at least, the aristocracy would 
gain a great deal by forgetting the ex- 
ample of their Castilian ancestry. The 
game of politics is played for spoils only, 
and the country therefore fails to advance 
with the productivity which is her due. All 
that is lacking is a true far-sightedness 
in national economy ; there is no statesman 
at the helm, and without one the land 
seems to be drifting into shoals of in- 
ternational complication. Yet no republic 
has more loyal citizens. The Orientales 
love their country, and they are a real na- 
tion ; they heartily resent unjust criticisms 
against themselves, and no people would 
be more eager to foster their country’s in- 
terests, but they seem to misinterpret the 
spirit of patriotism and to fail to perceive 
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of what the true genius of statesmanship 
consists. Their national anthem cries for 
death to the tyrant, but their land can be 
governed only by a dictator. 

These contradictions can be discovered 
more easily away from the big cities. The 
best illustration is given by the cross- 
country roads on the one hand and by the 
well-built railways on the other. The rail- 
way is the test of modern material civil- 
ization, and Uruguay has only twelve 
hundred and twenty miles (seven hundred 
and twenty working with a state subsidy, 
five hundred without), against Pennsyl- 
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Lieutenant Eduardo Saez, Commander of the Navy 
and Attache at Washington 


vania’s eleven thousand. And the railway 
itself is the great leveling factor here as 
elsewhere in South America. Not so many 
years ago even these properties were at- 
tacked, roadbeds torn up and rolling stock 
injured wantonly, but to-day the worst of 
revolutionists or patriots see the need of 
the railway, and the government recog- 
nizes its value both éommercially and stra- 
tegically. So that therefore they are less 
annoyed, and when any lawless element at- 
tacks the right of way it is promptly re- 
paired, the cost is paid out of government 
funds, and troops, transported into the 
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interior to suppress revolution, go for- 
ward at the expense of the army commis- 
sariat. The English own all the railroads, 
and they are constructed and managed 
with as great skill and care as if they ran 
into London, The Central passes straight 
through the republic from Ribera on the 
Brazilian frontier three hundred and sixty 
miles to Montevideo. Stepping from one’s 
horse to a train is like passing at a bound 
from the time of Jefferson to that of 
Roosevelt. From Rio Negro, nearly in 
the center of the republic, a sleeping-car 
on the British pattern runs smoothly to 
the capital, and when Montevideo is 
reached it is only by remembering the pol- 
itics that one can realize why the signs of 
progress found here have not been spread 
over the entire country, so easy of access 
is the city. To an outsider the problem 
of good government appears simple, be- 
cause all that is needed is a leader who can 
weld the ebullient patriotism and loyalty 
of both native and foreign stock into one 
active force to which the sincere lovers of 
country will gladly yield. But no leader 
appears. 

Montevideo, with nearly three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is socially and ar- 
tistically a new Madrid; her broad streets 
are well paved and well cared for, and her 
abundant parks, her outlook northward 
on the River Plate and eastward toward 
the Atlantic, show a natural beauty which 
man has skillfully turned to his own ad- 
vantage. The public buildings are not so 
imposing as those of her big neighbor 
across the way, nor is life here so vigor- 
ous or cosmopolitan; but while Buenos 
Aires looks down with a smile upon her 
provincial sister, the resident and visitor 
find in Montevideo a charm and a satisfac- 
tion which fully compensate for the bustle 
and worldliness of the former. 

I stayed in Montevideo during carnival 
season. The city was crowded, but by day 
the streets were still, the shops to a great 
extent closed, and the celebration was as 
quiet as a village festival; but at night 
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the entire town seemed to pour its pop- 
ulace out of doors; the roads were lined 
with carts, floats and carriages ; a proces- 
sion of vehicles with gaily dressed and 
masked occupants of both sexes passed 
along the line of march; serpentinas were 
flung by everybody at everybody else, and 
carriages, dresses, hats and horses were 
soon entangled in a mass of gaily colored 
paper ribbons. Young men on the walk 
would greet the young women in the char- 
iots with compliments and phrases of en- 
dearment, and every one had a smile or a 
pleasant word for both friend and stran- 
ger, but I never saw a rude gesture, I 
never heard a remark that could be twisted 
into an insult, and the behavior 
of all in the crowd would have 
done credit to a president’s 
reception in Washington. I 
thought of our carnival at New 
Orleans, of the jam at the New 
York subway, of the six o’clock 
horror at the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and shuddered. There was not 
a drunken man from one end of 
the city to theother; the shops 
where an alcoholic mixture 
could be procured were either 
closed or empty; young women 
by twos or threes, usually with, 
but sometimes without a chap- 
eron, threaded their way along 
the narrow walks or crossed the open 
squares, but never once did I hear one ac- 
costed, never once did I see any man treat 
them with disrespect. This orderliness, 
this courtesy out of doors, is not due alone 
to the vigilance of the police, although a 
good word must be said for them; they are 
well mannered, well dressed, and preserve 
good order in these cases where political 
conditions are not involved; but a strong- 
er force than the police is public opinion, 
which would not countenance or tolerate 
misbehavior in the streets. When I tried 
to express my admiration to my neighbor 
for such good manners, he was surprised 
that I could have imagined anything else. 
This politeness is characteristic of Monte- 
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video, and the women deserve it; they are 
the most beautiful women in the world, 
and as chaste as they are beautiful. One 
can not be blamed for dwelling upon this 
feature, it is so unavoidable; it is part of 
the life. In Pocitos, that fashionable sea- 
side bathing place only half an hour’s 
ride from town, there is show and display 
in plenty, but no ostentation or extrava- 
gant luxury; people take their pleasures 
innocently and enjoy themselves with such 
a gay simplicity that it is a question 
whether they are entitled to be ranked 
among the civilized nations of earth. At 
Pocitos the “Oriental”? beauty may be seen 
in full flower. One’s remark is not “How 
pretty that girl!” but rather 
“Why, that girl is not so beau- 
tiful as the others!” 

Still nearer town is Rami- 
rez, a miniature Coney Island. 
Here the person of restricted 
means takes the air, the babies 
play by hundreds upon the 
sands, and it costs but six cents 
to enjoy a municipal bath in 
pure salt water. 

Everything is swept and 
polished in Montevideo; no 
dirt is seen anywhere; the 
pavements are as clean as 
the sidewalks, and the wash- 
ing of linen seems a super- 
fluous luxury. There is an effect of Eng- 
lish solidity about the streets and shops, 
although the Spanish characteristics are 
not obscured. In fact, the people them- 
selves have that briskness and contented- 
ness which one notices in an English town 
which has not succumbed to the routine 
and grime of factory life. 

Industrialism is making advance in 
Uruguay, and not only are native prod- 
ucts displacing in some directions the im- 
ported article, but foreign capital is find- 
ing lucrative and protected employment in 
manufacturing, yet Montevideo is busy 
because of the sea. The commerce of 
Uruguay, most of which passes through 
this port, amounts to twenty-three million 




















dollars of imports and to thirty-nine mil- 
lion dollars of exports—a greater per 
capita trade than England’s. Uruguay 
sends out grain, cattle, hides, prepared 
food and wool, and brings in everything 
that man desires to purchase. The peo- 
ple’s tastes are high, too, and they de- 
mand the best that money can buy. A 
large part of the trade is in native hands, 
but Germany contributes twelve per cent. 
of the imports, the United States eight 
per cent. and England twenty-six per 
cent. Of the exports, England receives 
eight per cent., France seventeen per cent. 
and the United States seven per cent. 
Much of the sixteen per cent. credited 
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to Brazil finally. reaches Germany, as it is 
carried in German vessels first to Rio, but 
the great bulk of all this commerce is car- 
ried in English bottoms. The French, 
Italians, Spanish and Germans have 
splendid passenger and cargo boats to the 
River Plate, but the rivalry for trade is 
between the English and Germans. The 
Germans have three lines and the English 
six, with regular weekly service. The 
Royal Mail is an object lesson in ambi- 
tious enterprise for the commercial marine 
of the world, and its well-deserved success 
is largely maintained without the aid of 
subsidy. No finer steamers float than 
those of the Royal Mail and of the Pacific 
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Steam Navigation companies; no greater 
luxury, comfort or safety to passenger or 
freight is offered anywhere in the world, 
and practically every ton brought to the 
United States makes the voyage under the 
British flag. The stars and stripes is less 
familiar than the blue cross of Norway, 
and the Yankee is known chiefly as the 
producer of agricultural implements, sew- 
ing machines and novelties. Is it any won- 
der that our example is counted as noth- 
ing and our influence too faint to be rec- 
ognized? 

In the clubs an American feels an alien. 
The Uruguay, one of the handsomest and 
most aristocratic clubs in South America, 
is frequented, as a matter of course, by 
every one who has ambitions ; the talk here 
is of society, of the horse show and the 
European fashions. At the Spanish or 
Italian clubs the traditions of the mother 
country are preserved with commendable 
loyalty. The modest English club attracts 
all English-speaking travelers, whether 
they come for pleasure or for business, 


yet, even to its huge green billiard tables 
with golf balls for projectiles, it is Brit- 
ish all through. And this is so because 
England is dominant in Uruguayan af- 
fairs. England has sixty million pounds 
invested ; she owns the railways, many of 
the large estancias, the Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Company, several mines, a tram- 
way company and three banks; Eng- 
land holds much of the external debt of 
one hundred and forty million dollars; 
and in Montevideo one notices her influ- 
ence even in such a detail as the charac- 
teristically British custom of driving to 
the left on the road and that on the pave- 
ment one must walk to the right. Al- 
though Uruguayans are sensitive and re- 
sent interference from without, they are 
genial and cordial, hospitable, and honest 
in everything but politics; they welcome 
any one who has faith in them, and there- 
fore they look upon the English as prac- 
tical friends. It is only natural that they 
should. The English have not been afraid 
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to invest their money here; they have act- 
ed while we talked, and they have had the 
confidence, which we seem to have lacked, 
that investments will not be unreturned. 
Uruguay pays her debts and no coun- 
try’s credit stands higher; she has been 
on a gold basis for years, accepting as 
legal currency a gold sovereign at four 
dollars and seventy cents and an Ameri- 
can eagle at nine dollars and sixty-six 
cents, although here politics came at one 
time into the question. Years ago the gov- 
ernment, when hard pressed, tried to resort 
to the old trick of a debased silver and pa- 
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per money with which to meet her obliga- 
tions, but the merchants and bankers would 
not acknowledge it ;they insisted on a gold 
valuation and refused to accept the paper. 
For three days there was a clash between 
commerce and politics, but commerce won, 
and since then the standard in which a 
debt is contracted (gold) must be the 
standard in which it is to be paid. Yet this 
may not be continued; rascality may get 
the upper hand, the bountiful resources of 
the republic may be squandered, and then 
will come the day when a reckoning is due. 
Commercial interests may not again be 
powerful or united enough to compel good 
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faith, but the debt must be paid, and per- 
haps it will be paid only by coercion. Al- 
ready there are agitators in Montevideo 
demanding a socialistic readjustment, 
and the government, in its desire for votes, 
weakens toward them. But Europe can 
not see a fruitful land go to waste or her 
debts uncanceled, and the country that has 
the greatest interest there may some day 
initiate a struggle for payment. 





AND THE OWNER’S PALATIAL HOME 


The Orientales feel that their form of 
government should be a bond of kinship to 
ourselves, but they find us far off and un- 
appreciative of their dilemma. It is a plea 
for help that issues from there; they beg 
us to invest money, to send capital, en- 
ergy, brains, to develop their latent nat- 
ural resources. I have had it said to me 
that any one who cares to look about may 
find a good investment in the land. “If the 
Yankees will not send us capital, England 
or Germany will,” they say. “Of individ- 
ual artisans or laborers we have no lack; 
the farmer can get his acres if he wishes 
and the laborer his pay, sometimes as high 
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as four dollars a day, but it is not the la- 
borer we need; it is capital. We are 
growing; our population increased twen- 
ty-four per cent—faster than any other 
country; our birth rate is twenty per 
cent above our death rate; Italians and 
Spanish, English and Germans come 
gladly to our kindly soil—why do not the 
Yankees take a real interest in us? It is 


not our choice that we are Europeanized ; 
we can not help ourselves, and we are too 
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In trade we have made the mistake of dis- 
gusting them by carelessly dumping sec- 
ond-hand stuff into their markets and by 
failing to follow the simple shipping rules 
which any purchaser has the right to es- 
tablish. But recently our intercourse 
with Uruguay has been enlivened by ac- 
quiring a government contract for the 
construction of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of roads and 
bridges, and the city of Montevideo has 
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small to fight our own battles. We can be- 
come independent only when we are indus- 
trially free, and when, by new accretion 
from without, we learn to govern ourselves 
wisely from within. How can you pretend 
to guide us when you do not even know 


us? How can you give us advice when 


you have no real interest at heart?” 

This is not an unjust criticism. In our 
diplomatic relations proof is not lacking 
that we have sent representatives unwor- 
thy of ourselves and unworthy of them. 


just made a purchase in the States be- 
cause it was thought best to have some of 
the money go elsewhere than to Europe. 
This illustrates their graver political dan- 
ger: there is a fear that, by too close de- 
pendence on one source, they may fall into 
a trap from which there is no escape. 
Foreign politics, therefore, as well as 
internecine strife, hangs over gentle, cour- 
tesy-loving Uruguay. They are fond of 
their smiling hills and fields; they are 
proud of their past record; they are hon- 






































est in business, hopeful for a prosperous 
future, patriotic in all save politics, but 
fearful of some catastrophe that may 
plunge them into subordination to an out- 
side power, whether in the old world or in 
the new. 

It is not difficult to find in Montevideo 
those who study with a keen eye the course 
of events in the United States. The peo- 
ple are well educated, watchful, and, al- 
though officially Roman Catholics, they 
are not bigots. They have a well-trained 
little army of five thousand men, and if it 
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they dare not print what they think, and 
those which live do so only because they 
supinely obey the administration. The 
business men are the ones whose opinions 
are of most value. Sefior Fontela, who is 
Spanish born, has made his fortune in the 
only way it can to-day be made in Uru- 
guay, or’anywhere else: by establishing a 
business and by working constantly at it. 
He purchases drugs and instruments all 
over the world, and has dealt with export- 
ers from Germany, England and the 
United States. He epitomizes his trade ex- 
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were not debauched by the ambitions of its 
masters, the men themselves would develop 
into a thorough fighting machine. The 
navy is hard to find, but it is said to con- 
sist of one boat, which was formerly a 
yacht and may now be a cruiser. It has a 
head at least, and its first officer is so loy- 
ally American that he lives in Washing- 
ton. 

Criticism of current events is expressed 
better by the spoken than by the written 
word. The newspapers are not representa- 
tive of the intelligence of the country; 





periences by saying that the Germans are 
careful and thorough, but are slaves of 
routine and can not grasp a new idea; the 
English are close and exact, but clumsy in 
their materials, while the Yankees are lib- 
eral and alert, but bad packers and care- 
less; they do not take pains to make 
things fit or to follow instructions. Be- 
yond doubt he is right, and his opinion is 
that of many others. All whom I met 
know us and admire us; they are all loyal 
to the American idea, but they reserve 
judgment until they become convinced 
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that we are sincere and are not endeavor- 
ing to exploit South America merely for 
commercial supremacy. The Spanish are 
not hostile to us on account of the Cuban 
episode ; they bear no rancor, and view the 
situation unprejudicedly. 

I think I am warranted in saying that 
the Italians, too, look toward us with 
hopeful eyes, and there are many rich and 
influential Italians in Uruguay. Certain- 
ly, if Manuel Bottini voices their senti- 
ments, there is loyal Americanism there. 
Manuel Bottini was born in Uruguay, of 
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Where women do their marketing in Montevideo 


TWO OF MONTEVIDEO’S FINEST 


Italian parents. He is a ship chandler, 
and has made his fortune by furnishing 
with stores any ship that applies, from 
the Oregon to the Yankee schooner, and he 
loves the stars and stripes. His modest 
shop is the American Club of Montevideo, 
for there is no other resort to which we 
foreigners may go and feel so much at | 
home. Here may be found the officers of } 
men-o’-war and of sailing craft; here are | 
derelicts looking for work or for cargoes, 
but all Americans are alike. They sit with 
their chairs tipped against the wall, read 






































his papers and exchange gossip about 
home news and foreign. Some old-timers 
drift in occasionally and tell tales of their 
long-ago adventures in southern seas. 
Here one may learn how much progress 
the country has made within the last fifty 
years, how some things are worse, but 
other things much better; how slow the 
people are in many ways, but how bright 
and honest; how kind and courteous and 
hospitable. They may laugh at the mis- 
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takes the country has made; they may 
scold the estancieros for backwardness; 
they may affirm that the main chance is 
not looked after so well as it is in Yankee- 
land; but I never knew a man who had 
rounded the Horn and knew the seaports 
of the South Atlantic republics, who did 
not conclude with a sigh of content that he 
was glad to sight the little cerro—the low- 
lying mountain—which gave its name to 
dear old Montevideo. 


Argentina, “the acme of South American civilization,” will 
be described in Mr. Hale’s fifth article on “The South Amer- 
ican Situation.” “Argentina has produced the finest city on the 
western continent, an aristocracy of rich absentee landholders 
and a proletariat agitating for state socialism.” A setting fora 
stirring drama of ambition, romance and social unrest is Argen- 
tina as described in this sentence; and Mr. Hale’s description 
in the February Reaper will lift the curtain for the play. 
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By Frederick L. Keates 


“Lydies’ *Ide” was as crushingly 

final as the last straw to the fabled 
camel. He had already gone farther than 
conscience sanctioned, but here was the ut- 
termost, unstretchable and quite unpassa- 
ble limit, and the voice of self-respect, in 
lively concern, hoarsely demanded an im- 
mediate retreat. But I anticipate. 

Considerable time has elapsed since 
then, and we are no longer indigent wan- 
derers. Indeed, so well has the tide of 
good fortune served us that we have even 
become the social familiars of the once 
dreaded “‘Lydies’ *Ide” itself. But where 
the primitive and genial Mrs. Mayo and 
her slothful Arthur have betaken them- 
selves we are unable to discover, for in our 
roundabout hunt for prosperity we have 
unhappily permitted ourselves to lose 
track of them. Speaking for myself— 
and I am quite sure that Carley is of the 
same mind—I long to furnish a modest 
little house, lead them to it and say: 
“Folks, this is a small present from Jim 
and me,” and then dissolve in the air, 
after the approved fashion of a Genie. 

Carley and I first met the Mayos in the 
steerage of the S. S. Parisian, outward 
bound from Liverpool. We were headed 
for the prairies of the Northwest—or, 
rather, Carley and I were, for the Mayos 
had decided that city life in Winnipeg 
would be good enough for them. No doubt 
the wily Mr. Mayo, visited by horrid 
dreams of hard work with plough and 
pitchfork, had succeeded in convincing 
his amiable wife that farming was “no 
bloomin’ good.” 

Mrs. Mayo—or Lil, as she preferred to 
be called—was an effervescent little cock- 
ney woman of twenty-one; as pert a girl, 
in fact, as ever came out of East London; 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed, and physically 
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molded with the soft and moderate fullness 
of a ripe plum. It was her saucy laugh, 
straight from the chest, and her good- 
natured, artless impudence, that made her 
such a favorite with every one. Arthur, 
her equally youthful husband, was a lazy, 
undersized fellow, with a sparse, straw- 
colored, lobster-claw mustache, the bitten- 
off ends of which were a dirty red, as if 
steeped in beer until dyed. His was a 
lotus-eating nature, for he had not the 
faintest trace of an ambition in him. His 
total lack of initiative was the cause of 
some lively spats between himself and his 
mercurial, comedienne-natured wife. Yet 
there was always a current of good humor 
running through their strife, and some- 
times I have seen a word-fight end in an 
uproarious wrestling bout, in which 
laughter played a prominent part, often 
in its exuberance rendering Arthur so 
helpless that the merciless Mrs. Mayo suc- 
ceeded in giving him a merry drubbing, to 
the screaming delight of a large and ap- 
plauding audience. The cue, “The Mayos 
are at it again,” was all that was neces- 
sary to bring half the ship to witness the 
laughable scuffle. 

After saying good-by at Montreal, 
two years passed before we met Mrs. 
Mayo again. It was on the afternoon fol- 
lowing the burning down of the Goss 
Block. Our sheltering roof, our bed, our 
table and our two chairs had gone up in 
smoke, and with just five dollars between 
us and pauperism we walked down Winni- 
peg’s main thoroughfare, wondering how 
we might best make use of our slender re- 
sources. 

Coming toward us up the street was a 
little woman, poorly dressed, dabbing her 
eyes with a ragged handkerchief. Her 
figure seemed familiar to me. 

“Mrs. Mayo—hanged if it isn’t!” cried 
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Carley with animation ; for Carley had al- 
ways been interested in the small cockney 
woman’s breezy ways, and he loved to 
listen to her odd, Whitechapel English. 

“Gawd luvvus!” gasped Mrs. Mayo, 
coming to a standstill before us. “ ’Ooever 
thort of seein’ you! Wot are you a-doin’ 
in Winnipeg? Aintcher on a farm?” 

We saw by her swollen eyes that she 
had been crying. 

“Not now,” answered Carley. “It was 
too slow for us. We’ve been here several 
weeks. How are you getting along?” 

Mrs. Mayo’s lip quivered. 

“Arther’s pinched,” she said dolefully. 

We stared at her in wonder and con- 
cern. “Pinched? Arrested?” cried Carley. 
“Why, what for?” 

“Somebody give him a dollar for carry- 
in’ a trunk to the C. P. R. depot, and the 
fathead went an’ got blind-speechless and 
kicked a cop on the legs. S’elp me! the 
fust dollar ’e’s earned in four munse! 
True’s I’m livin’. And it’ll corst five dol- 
lars to git him aart. I ain’t got a brown 
‘to me name, and ’e’ll git fourteen days in 
quod. Lord lummy! Who’d ha’ thort as 
Arther ’d ever come so low as to git into 
chokey! It’ll queer him for good.” 

She applied the ragged handkerchief to 
her eyes. This was too much for Carley ; 
his hand stole to his pocket, at sight of 
which action I could not repress a smile. 

“We are not over flush,” said Carley, 
laughing lightly, “but I guess we can see 
you through this all right.” He extended 
his hand. “Here’s the five dollars for Ar- 
thur’s fine.” 

Our small capital was held out to her, 
but she hesitated. Carley insisted, and her 
hand closed on the money half greedily, 
half reluctantly. Even then she wavered, 
and her sharp, blue eyes flashed a look of 
suspicion into Carley’s face. 

“We didn’t swipe it,” said Carley. 

“Aw, go on!” she said reproachfully. 
* *Tain’t that.” Then, very seriously and 
pointedly: “Where are you stayin’ ?” 

“Nowhere in particular,” said Carley, 
after a pause. 
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There was a pregnant silence. She was 
looking searchingly into his face. 

“You—son—of—a—gun!” she said at 
last, slowly and sever@ly. “I'll bet a quid 
you’re stony-broke.” 

Carley reddened. “Oh,” he said, off- 
handedly, “I can get more from home any 
time I like to write for it.” 

She smiled indulgently and placed a 
hand on his coat sleeve. 

“Thought you said on the ship you had 
no ’ome, cept a stingy old uncle you 
couldn’t stand for? Eh, wot? Look ’ere, 
now, you can’t kid me. I ain’t no two~ear- 
old. If you like to come and doss in our 
shack until you get fixed up, you’re wel- 
come, both of yer. You can stay as long 
as you feels disposed ; sleep in the kitchen 
and ’ave two meals a day, for nix. We 


‘ain’t paid any rent for five munse, and we 


ain’t got a red cent, but we eats and sleeps, 
and me and my old man goes out of a 
night and swipes all the wood we need. 
What more do you want? I’ve seen many’s 
the day in London when I ain’t had a bite 
to eat for twenty-four bloomin’ hours, and 
a cawfy stall acraws the street a-starin’ 
me in the face all the time. We eats 
twicet a day here, and it don’t corst ha’- 
penny.” 

I wondered greatly how that could be, 
little dreaming of the practical demon- 
stration that was soon to enlighten me. 

The upshot of it all was, we accompa- 
nied Mrs. Mayo to the police station, and 
when she had secured the release of her 
“old man”—who had emerged into free- 
dom with a sheepish, half-sullen air— 
we wended our way to the Mayo shack. 
The humble habitation stood in the center 
of a large vacant lot not far from the old 
opera house on Notre Dame, and had more 
the air of a cowshed than a dwelling. Its 
general appearance suggested that the 
builder had gone around and gathered 
boards from abandoned chicken-coops, dis- 
carded packing-cases and dilapidated 
fences and with these eked out his building 
material. 

We discovered that there was another 
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“boarder” in addition to ourselves. She 
was a watery-looking girl of sixteen, 
named Tilly, who in return for her board 
minded Mrs. Mayo’s year-old baby and 
helped “straighten up.” 

In the'way of furniture the shack boast- 
ed of two mattresses, laid on the floor, a 
table, a wood-stove, three chairs and a 
cook-stove in the kitchen. There was 
nothing else: except a teapot without a 
spout, three ill-used cups, two spoons, two 
plates and a frying pan. 

Arthur was very glum, and seemed to 
regard our presence with ill-concealed dis- 
favor. I can not blame him for adopting 
this attitude. To one of his stunted intel- 
ligence it no doubt, appeared extraordi- 
nary that we should disinterestedly give 
his wife five dollars on his behalf. To ex- 
plain was impossible. He was too much 
inclined to be jealous to see things in the 
right light, and did not appreciate so 
fully as we did that his wife was one of 
those rare, bright, mercurial little crea- 
tures as boyish in spirit as they are wom- 
anly in their sympathies, and as faithful 
in heart as they are volatile in humor. 

As soon as we entered the shack Mrs. 
Mayo snatched up a marketing basket. 

“Guess I’ll go and get some supper,” 
she said laughingly. “Arther ain’t got 
face enough. ’E’s awright, ’e is! ’E’d 
sooner starve—” 

“Git aart!” said Arthur with a scowl, 
drawing the back of his grimy hand across 
his nose. 

“There! ’Ear that? S’elp me, ain’t ’e 
a dear! An’ us saved ’is scraggy neck 
from the ’angman this very hour! The 
ingratchitude of some folks would make 
yer ’eart weep tears of blood.” 

“Git aart!” roared Arthur, bristling 
with a punk-hearted ferocity. 

Mrs. Mayo laughed. “A-gittin’ ’un- 
gry, hai? Awright, Percy dear. Keep 
yer ’air on.” 

She shook her basket at him playfully 
and went out. “Back in a jiffy,” she cried, 
and moved off singing ““Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom- 
de-ay.” 
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“She gives me the ’ump,” remarked the 
youthful husband growlingly, depositing 
himself heavily upon a chair, hand in 
trousers pockets, and shoulders up, his 
hair in a tousled mass that had apparently 
seen no comb for days. 

“Pshaw! Lil’s all right,” said Carley 
cheerfully. “She just does too much for 
you, that’s all.” 

The amiable husband’s sole response 
was a grunt. 

How and where Mrs. Mayo could get 
food without money was a puzzle to me, 
yet a faint, disconcerting suspicion was 
dawning upon my mind. The suspicion 
was strengthened when the girl, Tilly, re- 
marked: “That Neeland Hotel’s all 
right.” I glanced at Carley and saw that 
he was ill at ease. 

In less than half an hour Mrs. Mayo 
returned with her basket heavily laden. 
Her eyes were sparkling and her cheeks 
were brightly colored with the exertion of 
carrying the load at a brisk pace. “Put 
a noospaper on the table,” she command- 
ed. Arthur obeyed, and the contents of 
the big basket were dumped out. 

Carley and I looked on abashed. Before 
our eyes lay a mound composed of chicken 
legs and wings, pork chops, slices of beef 
and mutton, bread crusts, broken cake, 
fragments of pie,*dabs of jelly, shattered 
fish balls, and a sad-looking chaos of 
sauce, celery, boiled potatoes, rice pud- 
ding and tea-leaves. 

Mrs. Mayo was beaming. She was a 
hostess proud of her menu. Arthur 
dragged his chair up to the table, with a 
look of interest on his face. “Pile in on 
the toke,” shouted Mrs. Mayo boisterous- 
ly. “Here y’are,-Alma,”—turning to her 
little one,—“ ’ere’s a nice piece of cakie 
for ’er. That’s it, bless ’er ’eart. Watch 
she don’t choke, Tilly.” 

Carley and I felt like a couple of 
thieves caught with their hands in the 
“‘poor-box.” We were speechless, help- 
less, ashamed. This little woman had gone 
to the Hotel Neeland and begged for 
scraps, and here she was, offering three 
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able-bodied fellows the results of her self- 
abasement. As she had said, “Arther” had 
not got “face” enough to go up bravely 
and ask for the waste food, but she— 
faithful little mother and valorous wife— 
had relieved the straw-man of the task he 
had not the nerve to perform. Under such 
circumstances, humiliating in the extreme, 
it is not to be wondered at that Carley and 
I wore a sheepish air. 

“Aintcher ’ungry?” asked Mrs. Mayo 
in wide-eyed surprise. 

What could we say? She would not 
understand if we answered, “No.” There 
was nothing left but to stifle our scruples 
and accept the invitation to “pile in.” We 
therefore reluctantly helped ourselves to 
the food and found that, despite its rough 
appearance, it was very good eating; 
much more appetizing, in fact, than any- 
thing we had tasted for weeks past at the 
sandwich-and-coffee counters our slender 
means had forced us to patronize. Mrs. 
Mayo stirred up the pile of scraps with 
her index finger and picked out sundry 
dainties for us. 

“Lord luvvus, look at that! Lemin pie, 
so ’elp me! ’Ere, Jim,”—she always called 
Carley “Jim,”—*“ ’ave a piece, wontcher? 
And ’eye’s a hunk of curran’ cake—and 
doughnuts with a piecer orange inside. 
*Ave another of them chicken legs, Jim. 
Tike that big un.” 

“Arther” again showed signs of sullen- 
ness at this display of attention. Though 
no doubt willing to be fairly amiable un- 
der ordinary circumstances, his suspicion 
and jealousy were too much for him now. 

“S’y,” he said aggressively, scowling 
like a refractory schoolboy, “where the 
bloomin’ Moses do I come in? Hai?” 

Mrs. Mayo laughed loudly, and gnawed 
a bone at the same time. 

“Aw, gerraway an’ “ide yer face,” she 
said, with humorous disdain, pretending 
to hit him with the bone. ‘“Whatcher 
hikin’ abart, guvnor?” (Another feint 
with the bone.) “Why aintcher in chokey 
at this ’ere hidentical minit? Hai? Tell 
me that, will yer?” 
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“Go t? ’ell ?” 

“O my, wot ’orrid langwidge! Blimy, 
ain’t you a sweet sprig o’ mint! ’Elp yer- 
self, an’ don’t blart so much. <Ain’t there 
plenty of toke for everybody, and lots left 
over for breakfast? Co’rse there is. This 
is a bloomin’ sight better than a fortni’t’s 
’ard, old man, an’ don’t forget it. Blow 
me up a happle tree, you’re a d’isy, you 
are! A whole dollar for booze, and ’ere’s 
your pore little Alma ain’t ’ad a sup 0’ 
milk twicet in two munse.” She leaned 
over and stuck her face in his, so that 
their noses touched. “Do you know wot 
I’m a-goin’ to do to-morrer, old man? 
I’m a-goin’ around to all the kentractors 
and builders in Winnipeg to find a job for 
yer. Yes, me lord dook; that’s wot! S’y, 
you only wants a kerridge an’ pair to be 
complete, dontcher? O, yus; a kerridge 
an’ pair, an’ plenty o’ booze and ’bacca; 
an’ next thing, we’ll git turned aart of 
the ’ouse, see if we don’t, Mister Arther 
Mayo, Isquire, F. O. S., P. I. G., A. S. S.” 

“Chuck it!” said that gentleman sav- 
agely, through a mouthful of cake. “You 
gimme the ’ump.” 

Mrs. Mayo grimaced in his face and 
stuck out her tongue at him. 

“Tl °ump yer!” She said threatening- 
ly, tapping his nose with a chicken bone, 
“T’ll ’ump yer, me lad!” 

Next morning, after Arthur and Tilly 
had gone to the postoffice to ascertain 
whether the mail was in from the Old 
Country, we were sitting in the inner 
room, conversing, when Mrs. Mayo, who 
was gazing through the window, jumped 
up in evident consternation. Two well- 
dressed ladies were crossing the lot and 
coming toward the shack. 

“Blimy !” gasped Mrs. Mayo, dancing 
to the door and back again, and almost 
tripping over a corner of the mattress, 
“The Lydies’ "Ide! It’s the bloomin’ 
Lydies’ "Ide, strike me if it ain’t!” 

“What's that?” asked Carley, wonder- 
ingly. “Somebody coming for the rent?” 

She calmed herself and held up a warn- 
ing finger. “Sh! Keep quiet!” she or- 
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dered, in a hoarse whisper. “It’s the 
Lydies’ "Ide, wot gives you tea and sugar 
and clothes, and sometimes they pays your 
rent when you ain’t got nothin’. They’re 
a-comin’ here. It’ll never do for ’em to 
pipe you two chaps. They’ll think you’re 
lodgers, and that’ll queer my chanst of 
gittin’ anything. Keep quiet, now, for 
Gawd’s sake, and strike me silly if we 
don’t ’ave tea and sugar and milk and 
bread-and-butter for dinner.” 

_ Carley and I were dismayed beyond 
measure by all this. The look on Carley’s 
face was lamentable. “Do you mean the 
Ladies’ Aid Society?” he asked in a voice 
of horror. “They go around giving re- 
lief to—to poor people, don’t they ?” 

“Right O,” said Mrs. Mayo in sup- 
pressed tones, nodding, and holding up 
one finger warningly. “That’s the kind 0” 
bird. Now, just you keep quiet, and 
everythink’ll be lovely. I'll stand with me 
back to this door and bar ’em out of ’ere. 
*Oly Moses!”—with a laugh—“I don’t 
know wot they’ll think of me, a-keepin’ 
’em out in that bally old kitchen, with 
nothin’ to sit on—” She made a sudden 
leap at us, hands outstretched. “Gimme 
them two chairs you’re sittin’? on—quick !” 

We obeyed with alacrity, almost bow]l- 
ing her over in our eagerness to thrust 
the chairs into her hands. She had scarce- 
ly got the seats into the kitchen and closed 
the door on us, when we heard a knocking. 
Carley looked desperately at the small 
window, as if contemplating the possibil- 
ity of a retreat in that direction. I could 
not resist taking one peep through a lock- 
less keyhole into the kitchen, and was in 
time to see Mrs. Mayo lick her fingers 
and plaster her hair down upon her fore- 
head preparatory to answering the knock. 

“How do you do? Is this Mrs. Mayo?” 
asked a pleasant voice, soft, genial, re- 
fined. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Mayo. 
“Come right in, wontcher, and tike a 
seat?” 

The visitors entered, and Mrs. Mayo 
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promptly backed up to our door to prevent 
invasion in that direction. 

“We are informed, Mrs. Mayo,” said 
the pleasant voice again, “that your hus- 
band has been out of employment for a 
long time. Have you no money coming in 
at all?” 

“Not a cent, ma’am. We’re clean, stony 
broke, beggin’ your pardin. The old man 
—Arther, I mean—tries ’ard to git a 
job, ma’am,” (Carley and I smiled), “but 
’e ain’t ’ad no luck. I carn’t stan’ it much 
longer. I’ll go bloomin’ well dotty.” 

Carley pointed ominously at the child 
asleep on one of the mattresses. 

“They'll want to see the youngster!” 
he whispered fearfully. 

“We should very much like to help 
you. Shall we send you a supply of pro- 
visions this afternoon?” 

“Oh, ma’am!” cried Mrs. Mayo ecstat- 
ically. “I never expected—” 

“Say no more, Mrs. Mayo. We are 
only too glad to help deserving people. 
Yes, indeed ; we are very, very glad to do 
what little we can to make others happier. 
You live entirely alone, of course—you 
and your husband? No boarders or lodg- 
ers? To be sure not. We see very readily 
that you could not possibly accommodate 
them. Now, here is a small package of tea 
and sugar and other little things for you 
to go on with. We will arrange to have a 
fuller supply sent shortly. We may find 
work for your husband, too.” 

“You have a baby, have you not?” 


asked lady Number Two. “May we see 


the little dear?” 

Carley glared wildly at me. I imagined 
I could hear Mrs. Mayo swallowing hard. 
To our relief, however, we found her equal 
to the occasion. 

“She’s asleep, ma’am,” she said. “She 
ain’t bin feelin’ very well lately, and I 
’ate to disturb the pore dear.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Mayo. Well, we'll 
see her next time we call. Good-by. We 
shall send you some serviceable cast-off 
clothing, too. Good-by.” 
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“Good-by, ma’am, and thank you kind- 

ly.” 
. The outer door closed, and the next in- 
stant Mrs. Mayo, blue eyes sparkling and 
face radiant with glee, burst into the 
room, kicked skittishly and lithely the 
height of her own head, and held up a fat 
paper-covered package. 

“Now!” she cried, with uproarious, boy- 
ish laugh. “Here’s where I’m a-goin’ to 
put the kettle on, an’ then, next thing, we 
has a nice cupper tea. The ’oly truth 
I’m a-tellin’ you when I s’y I ain’t seen a 
cupper tea for three blessed munse.” 

She tore open the package and discov- 
ered tea, sugar, butter, a loaf of bread 
and a can of condensed milk. Carley and 
I looked on in silence. 

“*?Ere’s where Alma gets some milk, 
pore, dear heart,” she said, smiling at the 
little tot, who had wakened and was now 
sitting up, whimpering. “Alma want 
some nice, warm milkie, does ’er? All 
yight ; mammy give ’er little tike some in 
a minit. Dontcher cry, deary.” 

Carley, who had preserved a grim and 
troubled face during Mrs. Mayo’s pyro- 
technical burst of delight, here walked 
solemnly across the room and reached for 
his hat. 

“Mrs. Mayo,” he said, very seriously 
and very gently, “I don’t want you to mis- 
understand me and Kelly, here, and I’m 
sure you won’t if you know what a won- 
derfully good opinion we have of you; 
but, Mrs. Mayo—Lil, old girl—we can’t 
stay here and accept your kindnesses any 
longer. We would like to, honestly, but— 
it’s a question of self-respect, you know. 
We have gone the pace, I’ll admit ; shirked 
hard labor, squandered our money, and 
done the thousand and one foolish things 
peculiar to the punk-headed, middle-class 
British wastrel, who regards the world but 
as a saloon and the men and women therein 
merely drinkers. But here we’ve reached 
our limit, for a man never gets so low that 
he can’t draw the line somewhere. If we 
stayed here, Lil, you’d never see that we 
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were taking advantage of your good- 
heartedness. But that’s just what we 
would be doing, old girl. If we were work- 
ing, or had a little money to pay you each 
week, things would be different. With 
winter coming on, chances of getting work 
will be slimmer every day. So there you 
are! You understand, don’t you?” ; 

All the merriment had faded out of her 
oval face, and her childlike eyes became 
round and serious. The little one on the 
bed increased the volume of her whimper- 
ing, but the other seemed not to hear. 

“Tt’s the Lydies’ Ide?” she said, inter- 
rogatively, trying hard to see matters as 
we saw them,—“The Lydies’ *"Ide,—and 
you’ve been brought up different.” 

Carley nodded slowly, compressing his 
lips as he thought how great that “differ- 
ence” had been. “D—n it!” he said, with 
the energy of sudden pain, “how, for in- 
stance—let alone all else—could I touch 
that milk, which belongs, every drop of it, 
to that poor child?” 

He pointed his finger at the baby, and 
the little one, silencing its voice, gave him 
a faint, doubtful smile. 

“And that food last night—you begged 
it—for us! Lil, Lil, it’s like a nightmare. 
That five dollars doesn’t entitle us to make 
suckers of ourselves. We’re degenerating. 
We're losing our grip. That’s what.” 

“Ain’t you too pertikler?” asked Mrs. 
Mayo critically. “You done me and mine 
a good turn, and I’m willin’ to do the same 
by you. I know you’re a gentleman, Jim, 
but I ain’t leery of you like other gents, 
and you’re just as ’ard up as me an’ Ar- 
ther. You'll get work before long, aw- 
right.” 

There was an interruption, Arthur en- 
tering the room hastily and noisily. His 
face was aglow. In one hand he gripped 
his little English cloth cap; in the other 
hand he held a small black object. 

“Found it in the grass alongside the 
sidewalk in front of the Opera House,” 
he said excitedly, and exhibited a lady’s 
purse that was discolored by rain and dirt. 
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Mrs. Mayo, ever alert, snatched it from 
him and opened it. 

“There’s eighteen dollars,” said Arthur 
triumphantly. “It’s bin lyin’ out there all 
of two munse, or I’ll eat me ’at!”’ 

“Then, like as not, the owner’s out 0’ 
Winnipeg by this time,” said Mrs. Mayo, 
“and there’d be ’arf a dozen as would kiss 
Bible and prayerbook, an’ any other book, 
that it was theirs. Findin’s keepin’, is my 
motter.” 

“That’s wot!” cried her husband, per- 
forming a step of a Lancashhire clog. 

He desisted very suddenly. The anima- 
tion in his face faded, and he glanced 
askance at us. He moved over to his wife 
and whispered something to her. The 
sibilance of the word “seven” reached my 
ears. 

Mrs. Mayo looked at him glumly, yet 
not without what seemed to me like a faint, 
transient glance of approval. “Awright,” 
she said. “Don’t worry yourself. They’re 
a-goin’ of their own free will.” 

She turned her back on us, tearing a 
corner from a newspaper and wrapping 
something in it. 

“We'll be moving,” said Carley. 

Mrs. Mayo objected. “Won’t you ’ave 
just one cupper tea first ?” 

“Tea!” almost screamed Arthur. “Bli- 
my, Lil! Where’d you git it? By the 
oly” 

“Shut up!” was the explosive, uncere- 
monious reply. “’Ere, Jim,”—she ad- 
vanced and stuffed something into Car- 
ley’s vest pocket,—“one good turn de- 
serves another, as the skippin’ rope said 
to the orgin-grinder.” 

Carley shook his head. “No, no. I 


really don’t—” 
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He stopped short, as Mrs. Mayo, frus- 
trated and hurt, burst into tears. ° 

“You ain’t lettin? me do a thing for 
you,” she sobbed; and by this time I be- 
gan to see what a great deal she thought 
of Carley. 

“Wot the ’ell”—began Arthur, scowl- 
ing in unhappy perplexity. 

Carley’s face softened, and he placed a 
hand on Mrs. Mayo’s shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said soothingly. 
“It’s all right, Lil. You’re a brick. I'll 
take it, and thanks very much. Good-by, 
for the present. We'll call again some 
time, and if we hear of work to suit Ar- 
thur we’ll let you know.” 

The little, pig-eyed, lotus-eating fam- 
ily-man looked up uneasily. “Don’t bother 
abaart me,” he growled, whereat Carley 
and I laughed, and without more ado 
shook hands with the couple and left. 

“T hated to take that ‘fiver’ from her,” 
said Carley, when we had left the shack 
some distance behind us. He drew out the 
folded packet, adding: “Goodness knows, 
though, we'll need it badly enough.” 

He threw the newspaper away and 
counted the bills. “Pshaw!” he said, per- 
plexedly, halting abruptly and counting 
them again. Slowly his eyes rose and met 
my inquiring gaze. 

“Bless her good red heart!’ said he, 
warmly. ‘“She’s actually made it seven 
dollars! Forty per cent. interest! Why, 
we’re veritable loan sharks, ar’n’t we?” 

Then I recollected the whispering and 
the fact that I had overheard the word 
“seven.” 

“After all, the devil’s not so black as 
he’s painted,” I said, smiling. “Mr. Ar- 
thur Mayo himself had a hand in that.” 
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1906: THE UNREST THAT PRESAGES IMPROVEMENT 
By Warwick James Price 


Te those who find pleasure as well as 
growth in watching the world’s great 
shuttle weave out those current 
events of “our own times” which to-mor- 
row are to become the threads of history 
itself, 1906 has been an interesting year 
to study, and an interesting year to live. 


THE UNREST IN RUSSIA 


On New Year’s Day, 1906, the rebels in 
Russia captured Krasnoyarsk, the Sibe- 
rian capital, hung the governor and chief 
of police, put the garrison to death, and 
appropriated the six million dollars found 
in the local treasury. That same day 
three hundred fell in a battle between the 
people and the police at Bakhmut; a gen- 
eral strike was declared in Warsaw, and 
the words “The situation here is most 
grave” came to the capital from the Bal- 
tic states. With such a keynote the 
twelvemonth opened. 

Before March had come Nicholas had 
guaranteed the personal liberty of his sub- 
jects, and declared that the Jews should 
enjoy equality in all save military and po- 
litical service, but such promises were to 
be annulled by massacres fearful as that 


which, for three June days, drenched Bi- 
alystok in blood, while liberty was to be 
laughed at in the restoration of the strict- 
est censorship of the press and the dis- 
solving of the Douma. In the meetings of 
that body, the first popular assembly of 
the ancient empire, much Russian history 
was written. The elections to it (begun 
late in March) returned a decided major- 
ity for the Constitutional Democratic 
party, which, under the splendid leader- 
ship of such as Mouromotseff and Shipoff, 
proceeded to wage with the throne a duel 
of immense importance. Convening on 
May 10, and dispersed just as July was 
going out, for nearly thi-- months the 
country had listened to debates—a free- 
dom which one month earlier would have 
been unbelievable—and the country is 
not likely to forget that lesson! The 
throne has promised another Douma; but 


the franchise which Witte had made so 


complete has been steadily curtailed, while 
life has been made politically impossible 
for no less than two hundred and forty- 
nine members of last year’s gathering. 
Count Witte fell from power in April, 
Goremykin succeeding him, only to prove 
himself wholly unfit for the post. In Au- 
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gust came Stolypin to try to play the 
constitutional minister in an unconstitu- 
tional place. Talking of reforms while in- 
stituting a thorough scheme of martial 
law, he has, in the main, been a disap- 
pointment to the world at large and a 
menace to popular rights in Russia itself. 
It is to be recorded, however, that he has 
actually begun to put into performance 
an agrarian program, which has proved 
successful at least in so far as it has pre- 
vented the threatened uprising of the 
peasantry, so confidently expected at the 
close of the harvest. The four and a half 
million acres, which he has begun selling 
to the workers of the soil, is really but a 
sop thrown out to pacify them for the 
moment—but that it has done. 

Another item on the credit side of the 
people’s ledger is the granting of a fairer 
form of government to Finland—but the 
entries which blacken the debit columns 
are heavy. Siberia has swallowed thirty- 
five thousand political convicts ; the courts 
martial are sitting every day; more than 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand Jews 
have been killed or wounded, while yet a 
further idea of autocracy’s determination 
to win by whatever means is to be gained 
from the statement that in one month, and 
in the Baltic provinces alone, six hundred 
and thirty-nine suspects were put to death, 
three hundred and twenty killed in armed 
conflicts, and two hundred and fifty-one 
inhumanly flogged “for the sake of ex- 
ample to their thoughtless fellows.” 

The people, from the Terrorists down 
to the most conservative, have spoken 
rather clearly. The black May days in 
Odessa, the summer mutinies at Helsing- 
fors and Sveaborg, the clever robbing of 
government treasure trains, and the whole- 
sale and constant rule of assassination, 
have given unmistakable answer to the 
Stolypin hope that “temporary lawless- 
ness” is soon to be put down. In one week 
fifty-eight officials were murdered and 
forty-three more dangerously wounded, 
while the death list for the same time 
among mere policemen reached one hun- 


dred and one, with ninety-two seriously 
wounded. Princes, generals, governors, 
admirals have been quite as often killed as 
merely wounded. Trepoff did die in bed, 
indeed, but poison has been more than just 
hinted at even in his case. 


THE ELEMENTS AMUCK 


The Vesuvian eruption in April, the 
total destruction of San Francisco by 
earthquake and fire scarce a fortnight 
later, and Valparaiso’s horror in August, 
have made 1906 one of the world’s most 
remarkable years in seismic disturbances. 
Scarcely a month of its twelve but has 
brought news of earthquake or volcano 
from some land or other—Samoa, Iceland 
and St. Vincent, the Philippines, Silesia 
and New Mexico; but these things have 
been overshadowed by the far more disas- 
trous calamities. Half a century in build- 
ing, half a minute in falling—the metrop- 
olis of our Pacific coast was wiped from 
the map on April 18. Four hundred and 
fifty-two lives were lost; four hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property was de- 
stroyed. Chile’s money loss was less than 
a half of California’s, but the fatalities 
outnumbered those of the earlier disturb- 
ance quite four to one. 

An earthquake destroys two thousand 
in Formosa, an avalanche engulfs two 
hundred and fifty-eight Caucasian vil- 
lagers, the Sirio sinks with three hun- 
dred aboard—such were three of the 
year’s grim bulletins. Salisbury, England, 
and Atlantic City, New Jersey, reported 
frightful disasters on the rails; tidal 
waves and floods wiped out lives by the 
scores in Hawaii and India and our own 
Texas ; while the typhoons which in Sep- 
tember and October devastated such vast 
areas on the Gulf coast and in China ac- 
counted for the deaths of over five thou- 
sand human beings, as well as property 
only to be valued in the millions. More 
than fifty thousand persons perished dur- 
ing the year by earthquake, hurricane or 
other manifestation of nature’s fury. 









































REFORM-——ALL BRANDS 


In the year’s history in the United 
States the most indicative item has been 
that movement dubbed “anti-trust.” The 
President has figured conspicuously in it, 
through those speeches which dealt with 
“the menace of great fortunes,” or with 
“muck-rakers,” and especially in his mes- 
sages to Congress on the packing scan- 
dals, railroad rebating, and the control of 
great corporations, the Standard Oil 
standing at the head of the list. Congress 
rose to this demand of the chief executive 
and the people. It passed the railroad 
rate bill, the pure food bill, and a very 
radical meat inspection bill. It removed 
the tax from denaturized alcohol, and au- 
thorized an investigation of the relations 
between the railroads, coal mines and oil 
companies. 

No slight share of the year’s activities 
on these lines has dealt with this last- 
named greatest corporation, which even 
now is facing, in St. Louis, a federal at- 
tack against its very existence. In all 
nearly seven thousand charges have been 
lodged against it either by federal or state 
authorities, and grand juries have in al- 
most every case answered these charges 
with indictments. Rebate indictments 
(here the mighty Pennsylvania and New 
‘York Central roads have figured rather 
more prominently than they might have 
wished ) have also been plentiful, penalties 
in one case amounting to a total of one 
million three hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, while in two instances terms in 
the penitentiary were added to heavy 
fines. The year goes out with prosecutions 
pending against not only the Standard 
Oil and the meat packers, but also against 
the “trusts” which deal in drugs, tobacco, 
ice, sugar, coal, fertilizing matter, paper 
and groceries. Too much emphasis can 
not easily be placed on the immense sig- 
nificance to the national life, both of what 
has actually been done and what has been 
begun, the whole reform movement has 
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been so widespread, has gone into so many 
ramifications of the same great evil. 

The similar expression of much the 
same popular attitude as regards the 
great life insurance companies has gone 
steadily ahead since January, in an at- 
tempt to straighten out a situation which 
1905 had demonstrated as in need of thor- - 
ough overhauling. McCall and McCurdy 
are no longer presidents of the New York 
and Mutual Life companies. The one has 
died; the other is in Europe, with suits 
pending against him for $3,370,342. 
Alexander Orr and Charles Peabody are 
the present chief executives of these great 
institutions, whose energies for the year 
have been given over to attempts to ap- 
pease the policy-holders in revolt. 

New York and New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware have rather divided 
the twelvemonth’s honors in the matter of 
political reform. The fights in the Empire 
and Keystone states were especially hot, 
and with seemingly opposite results. By 
the Hughes victory in New York “boss 
rule” as well as Hearstism was rebuked, 
but in Pennsylvania the fusion movement, 
which actually stood for purity and hon- 
esty in government, went down before 
“the regular (Republican) organization” 
largely because of a clever working of the 
slogan that Roosevelt must be supported 
by every “Republican” voter. “Old 
Pennsy” went from one fight to another, 
however, for scarcely had she decided for 
Stuart and against Emery as governor 
than she found insistent charges of the 
most outrageous “grafting” brought 
against those who had erected her Harris- 
burg capitol. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most magnificent buildings in the country, 
costing something more than thirteen mil- 
lion dollars—and “they” say that nine 
million dollars of this will not bear scru- 
tiny! 

In San Francisco, Schmitz and Ruef 
have been indicted for “graft.” “Gas” 
Addicks has lost, in Delaware, his long- 
continued fight, and that little state is at 
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last to have again two senators in the 
upper house at Washington—where, by 
the by, Smoot of Utah still holds the seat 
which a committee has decided he is not 
entitled to. The decision in the matter, by 
the senate itself, can not be long delayed. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


The year’s gubernatorial elections, in- 
volving twenty-five states, presented Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Nebraska, North and South Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington 
and Wyoming to the Republicans; the 
Democracy carried Oregon, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Texas. In these contests the interests of 
the country at large centered rather in the 
New York and Massachusetts fights be- 
cause of the stand made in the one case by 
W. R..Hearst and in the other by John B. 
Moran. The spring municipal election in 
Chicago attracted more than usual inter- 
est from other parts of the country. Mu- 
nicipal ownership of the street railways 
was the issue raised, those upholding the 
question winning the day, though the vote 
decided against municipal operation. As 
to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt will find a safe 
majority behind him, though the “‘work- 
ing margin” has been cut from one hun- 
dred and twelve to sixty-one. 

A significant event was that of the 
American Federation of Labor openly en- 
tering the field of politics. 

The ambassadorial staff of the United 
States has seen many changes. Luke E. 
Wright has gone to Tokio as our first am- 
bassador at that capital; Lloyd A. Gris- 
com has been sent to Brazil in a like 
capacity, and is now to leave there for 
Russia, succeeding Meyer. In Austro- 


Hungary, Bellamy Storer has been super- 
seded by Charles S. Francis, and in Tur- 
key, J. G. A. Leishman finds his legation 
raised to embassy, that he may the better 
cope with the subtle Sultan. 
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CUBA AND OTHER TROUBLES 


A distinct surprise of the year came to 
the world from Cuba. Estrada Palma, re- 
elected President of the little republic in 
March, though upon a contested vote, 
found himself in early August with an 
enthusiastic rebellion on his venerable 
hands. Under Generals Banderas and 
Guerra the revolutionists made steady 
headway, in cheerful despite of an “ex- 
traordinary” call for troops, an equally 
“extraordinary” session of the island Con- 
gress, and a decidedly “extraordinary” 
correspondence carried on with Washing- 
ton by Havana. Martial law did nothing 
to better the situation, which became so 
serious by September 13 that marines 
were landed from the Denver to safe- 
guard American interests. Roosevelt’s 
warning that intervention was inevitable 
if the warring parties could not compose 
their conflicting interests.did no more than 
announce to the world the prompt coming 
of just that step—taken on the 16th by 
the sending of Secretary of War Taft and 
Assistant Secretary of State Bacon to 
straighten out the tangle as best they 
might. Even then Palma himself proved 
so intractable that independence virtually 
ended for the youngest of the nations, 
American troops being landed and Charles 
E. Magoon relieving Mr. Taft of his re- 
sponsibilities as Provisional Governor. 

The whole affair has been characterized 
by the good-natured and patient war sec- 
retary as “utterly disgusting.” No clear- 
er case of political suicide was ever of- 
fered. 

If Cuba surprised the onlookers, the 
rest of Central and South America has be- 
haved quite in the way to which the world 
has become accustomed ; that is, the terri- 
tory has been the scene of almost contin- 
ual petty wars. In various states there 
were seven of these miniature campaigns, 
the last (in July) being serious enough 
to involve Guatemala, Salvador and Hon- 
duras. In this dispute the United States 
took more interest, inasmuch as Mr. 
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Roosevelt was invited to play “referee.” 
His success in this, and in receiving the 
unanimous endorsement of Domingo’s for- 
eign creditors in his plan to readjust their 
claims and give the tiny. state another 
chance to behave herself and get upon her 
financial feet once more, were but two of 
the year’s happenings pointing to him as 
distinctly one of the foremost figures in 
current history. 

On the side of peace the Third Pan- 
American Congress, which in July met at 
Rio, marks an advance of real value both 
in the relations of the American govern- 
ments one to another, and to the rest of 
the world. Secretary of State Root’s part 
in this was particularly noteworthy. His 
three months’ trip, comprising sixteen 
thousand miles and visits to ten of the 
greater South American cities, is worthy 
of more than the somewhat indifferent re- 
ception which it was given in the United 
States press. Mr. Root’s bearing and ut- 
terances have placed his country in a 
newly advantageous position to strength- 
en friendly as well as profitable relations 
with the lands in the southern part of the 
hemisphere. 


A CALL AND A CANAL 


Mr. Roosevelt’s trip to the canal strip 
on the Louisiana was indeed out of the 
ordinary. Unwritten precedent, prevent- 
ing the chief executive of the United 
States from leaving the country during 
his term of office, was ignored in the Pres- 
ident’s own belief that only a personal in- 
spection of the canal workings could 
properly fit him to advance its cause dur- 
ing the coming sessions of Congress. The 
press of the country took sharp sides in 
commenting on the violation of precedent, 
but the people as a whole seem to have 
approved—1906 has seen an immense deal 
of such approval given Mr. Roosevelt. 

The work on the much-talked-of canal 
now seems to be moving rapidly. Thirty 
millions in bonds have been sold by the 
treasury at the record price of 104; Con- 
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gress first decided on the lock-and-dam 
type, and then appropriated eleven million 
dollars to meet what had become a defi- 
ciency ; and, lastly, Commissioner Shonts 
calmed some popular distress by announc- 
ing that no Chinese labor is now nor will 
be employed in the strip. 

Across in the Philippines matters have - 
not run so smoothly. Both Luke Wright 
and General James F. Smith, who have di- 
vided the Governor Generalship between 
them since January, have ruled with tact 
and wisdom, and a long step toward home 
rule was satisfactorily taken in March 
when the natives chose their own provin- 
cial governors. But Congress smothered 
in committee the administration’s bill re- 
ducing the present extravagant duties on 
Philippine products, and the spirit of in- 
surrection has shown a discouraging re- 
crudescence. From March till October 
petty native warfare had to be met in the 
islands of Samar, Cebu and Leyte, one 
spectacular encounter (when the Amer- 
ican troops charged. and exterminated a 
band of six hundred marauders entrenched 
in the crater of an extinct volcano) ac- 
counting for fifteen American lives. The 
total American casualties for the season’s 
disorders have been unofficially, though on 
excellent authority, placed at sixty-four. 

In Alaska, that other of our territories 
rather “out of touch” with the home coun- 
try, the lawless element has been repre- 
sented by seal poachers. In August, in 
this connection, word came of the shoot- 
ing of five Japanese, with the wounding 
and capture of fourteen others. It was 
clearly a case of international lawbreak- 
ing by the Japanese, however, and the 
Tokio government, after investigation, 
dropped the matter as best settled as it 
was. 

THE FAR EAST AND AFRICA 


The Mikado’s advisors, however, could 
not look in just this way on the exclusion 
of Japanese children from the San Fran- 
cisco public schools. Segregation may be 
the more accurate word, but, however that 
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may be, the fact grew to disagreeably se- 
rious proportions, bringing an official pro- 
test to Washington, sending Secretary 
Metcalf to the coast to investigate, and 
even now dragging its course through the 
tortuous channels of diplomatic give and 
take. Organized labor’s growing dislike 
of Oriental competition has been directly 
blamed for the entire regrettable occur- 
rence, 

“The little brown Yankees of the East” 
have figured not a little in the year’s 
chronicle. A new ministry has come to 
power, with Saion-ji as Premier. Oku as- 
sumed command of the army, following 
the death of Kodama, in July. The gov- 
ernment has purchased the railway sys- 
tems of the hgme islands, and rapidly 
pushed its work of regeneration in Man- 
churia, has opened Dalny and other ports 
to the world’s commerce, and has put 
down a nasty little rebellion in Korea. © 

Trouble of even more serious sort has 
come to the country in the guise of fam- 
ine. A territory of fifteen thousand square 
miles was directly affected, the sufferers 
numbering more than one million five hun- 
dred and sixty thousand, and the fight 
with hunger and physical want lasting 
from February till late August. 

Across on the mainland gaunt famine 
has also stalked through both India and 
China. In China, too, have occurred, since 
January, three happenings of larger in- 
terest to the world, and, in one case at 
least, of greater importance. In February 
an anti-foreign outbreak was produced in 
Nanchang (reportedly through the un- 
wise intervention of missionary workers in 
local real estate quarrels), which resulted 
in the murder of eight missionaries, under 
particularly distressing conditions. In 
October came the official admission of fail- 
ure in the Chinese attempt to complete 
and operate the Hankow-Canton railway, 
which only last year had been forced from 
Belgian and American hands. In Novem- 
ber, finally, was issued that edict approv- 
ing a form of constitutional government, 
the provincial officials being entrusted 


with the task of drawing up suggestions 
from which the throne might at last de- 
duce a working scheme. ' 

It is distinctly remarkable in Oriental 
history that the one year should see this 
same thing occurring in another of the 
autocracies of the Far East. In August, 
Persia’s Shah authorized just such a par- 
liament, which actually met at Teheran in 
October, making a notably creditable be- 
ginning in its scarcely-learned duties. 
Europe’s political organs comment at 
length on both of these departures from 
Asiatic precedent, the (London) Spec- 
tator seeing in them a further warning 
to troubled Russia. “She has been able to 
lag centuries behind the rest of Europe, 
because Asia has been with her in sluggish 
neglect of popular rights. What will be- 
come of her when Asia, on her eastern 
borders, urges her forward as pointedly as 
does all Europe?” 

Most serious of all the petty wars of 
the Dark Continent was the rebellion of 
the Natal Zulus against Great Britain. 
Breaking out suddenly on February 9, 
first the colony and then the motherland 
herself were hard put to it to prevent such 
another war as befell in the eighties. Six 
months’ hard fighting scarcely proved 
enough. August was here before London 
and Durban felt quite safe again. 

Two African conflicts of even greater 
size than any of these have threatened— 
but been avoided. In the first place the 
Kaiser’s interference in Moroccan affairs 
had spread the cloud of unrest low over 
that irresponsible land of young Abdul- 
Aziz, and 1906 saw, in its opening month, 
the representatives of the Powers gath- 
ered in the little Spanish town of Alge- 
ciras to straighten out the tangle. On 
April 7 harmony had prevailed (Ambas- 
sador White, the United States represent- 
ative, having had not a little to do in 
bringing about the final peaceful settle- 
ment); the predominance of France was 
recognized ; Germany received recognition 
of her policy of internationalism; the 
“open door” had been made an established 
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fact; troublesome details of banking and 
policing had been amicably arranged— 
and, of greater importance than all else, 
the Anglo-French entente had been vin- 
dicated to all the world. 

The second of the two crises referred to 
came with May, when the encroachments 
of Turkey in the Tabah territory came 
dangerously near an open rupture be- 
tween Constantinople and London. An 
English ultimatum, however, proved, in 
the last resort, quite as powerful as such 
documents at her hands usually do, and in 
another week the world’s interests in Af- 
rica had forgotten Tabah in the less 
threatening announcement that Thomas 
F. Ryan had bought large interests in 
King Leopold’s Congoland rubber hold- 
ings. 


EUROPE’S POLITICS AND PROMISES 


The European situation, as the new 
year comes in, is essentially peaceful. A 
continental war seems farther off than at 
any time during the past twenty years. 

The death of Christian of Denmark (in 
January) called Frederick VIII to the 
throne, and Haakon has been crowned in 
Norway’s ancient capital, but such events 
have held less close bearing upon the gen- 
eral political condition of affairs than the 
election of Fallieres as President of 
France. His accession to power was 
sharply followed by the downfall of the 
Rouvier ministry, domestic dissatisfaction 
with the government doubtless being in- 
creased by the international “finessing” of 
the Kaiser; the Sarrien ministry which 
followed falling in its own turn in Octo- 
ber, before the group of abler men at 
whose head stands Clemenceau, with Pic- 
quart holding the war portfolio—a name 
so closely interwoven in the world’s mind 
with the whole unjust Dreyfus story as to 
suggest that 1906 has brought to that 
abused captain complete vindication of all 
which has been used to blacken his name 
for twelve long years. 

Politics across the channel has brought 
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a new House of Commons, the Liberals 
coming out of the election (fought and 
won on the issue of free trade) with such 
a majority as England has not given them 
since 1832. Balfour received unmistak- 
able proof of the people’s distrust ; Cham- 
berlain, though “Chamberlainism” itself 
was disastrously defeated, was triumph- 
antly returned to his seat. And to-day the 
tight little island finds one sole issue fore- 
most in her debates. Home rule for Ire- 
land may come later (Mr. Bryce predicts 
it before Easter), and the amazing activ- 
ity of a new-born Woman’s Suffrage 
party may enliven the consideration of 
weightier matters, but England is now 
wholly interested in the proposed educa- 
tion bill. The Commons have passed it, 
largely as it was presented to them by 
Augustine Birrell, and it is before the 
Lords—where already it has suffered not 
a little at their wholly unsympathetic 
hands. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


In religion’s field the happenings of 
1906 have more often told of dissension 
than otherwise; indeed, the peaceful set- 
tlement of the long-standing dispute be- 
tween the Scotch Free Church and the 
United Free Church, and the reunion, in 
this country, of the Cumberland Presby- 
terians with the Presbyterians proper, 
after ninety-six years of separation, are 
practically the only entries which may be 
made on the credit side of the church’s 
ledger. 

On the other hand, the differences be- 
tween church and state in France have 
steadily increased, and in Spain some sim- 
ilar rupture dangerously threatens, with 
the further complication of the validity of 
civil marriages having been grafted upon 
it by the act of the king himself. Divorce 
plus scandal has struck more than one 
titled household, the Crown Princess of 
Sweden threatening to follow the lead of 
Princess Louise of Saxe-Coburg and leave 


her husband; the Marlborough name be- 
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ing tossed about only less disgracefully 
than that of Castellane. Yet the world’s 
notables still marry happily. Alfonso 
XIII led England’s Princess of Batten- 
burg to the altar in May; Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bavaria has married the Spanish 
Infant Maria Theresa; while the same 
month which saw the wedding of Miss 
Alice Roosevelt to Congressman Long- 
worth of Ohio witnessed the nuptials of 
Prince Eitel Fritz of Germany and the 
Duchess Sophie of Oldenburg. On July 
fourth (surely something in the line of 
historical coincidences!) the Kaiser was 
made a grandfather, the infant son of the 
Crown Prince arriving on the imperial 
Teutonic stage that morning. 


THE SPIRIT OF ANARCHY 


The anarchistic spirit has by no means 
confined itself to the empire of the un- 
happy Czar. Plots against the lives of 
Presidents Palma and Fallieres have been 
discovered no more than in time to thwart 
them, while the laying bare of a conspir- 
acy against Alfonso of Spain, in April, 
did not prevent that most dramatic at- 
tempt on the morning of his marriage. 
Nothing more startlingly tragic has 
marked the course of the year; twenty 
were killed and sixty seriously injured by 
the flower-clad bomb which Morales hurled 
down into the wedding procession. 

It was, again, a spirit close akin to an- 
archy at its worst which ruled Springfield, 
Ohio, during February’s last two days, 
when a'mob of whites, enraged at a mur- 
der committed by a negro, burned the col- 
ored quarter. For fifty hours terror held 
the city, whose authorities stood helpless 
till state militia brought back some sem- 
blance of law and order. In the south, six 
months later, Atlanta, Georgia, was made 
the scene of a temporary suspension of 
civilization, with a Turkish brutality and 
cruelty in the saddle. Outrages against 
womanhood, proved and alleged, had wak- 
ened the indiscriminate savagery of the 
lower part of the white population, and 


before the troops had ended the murder 
and arson of those four bloody days 
twenty-five men had been shot to death, 
with the seriously wounded numbering 
seventy-two. In comparison with this out- . 
break, the lynchings in Chattanooga 
(March 19) and Springfield, Missouri 
(April 14), fade into relative insignifi- 
cance, though the one case becomes more 
unusual in that the lynchers ignored a 
death-stay granted by the Federal Su- 
preme Court, while in the other it has 
since been proved beyond all question that 
not one of the three men hung was guilty 
of the crime with which all were charged. 
In the matter of strikes, 1906 (outside 
of Russia) has a cleaner bill to show than 
has become usual of any recent year. 
March, indeed, saw the issuance of a “sus- 
pension order” in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields which seriously threatened industrial 
peace, but, after five weeks of idleness for 
fully one hundred and fifty thousand op- 
eratives, a settlement with their employers 
was reached. Europe’s labor troubles were 
worse than ours. The Pas de Calais dis- 
trict of France, from the middle of March 
till late in April, was under martial law, 
with striking miners face to face with 
troops, while Italy’s strike (May) num- 
bered fully six hundred thousand idle,. 


restless laborers. 
VICTORIES OF SCIENCE AND SPORT 


Science in general and engineering in 
particular have not been so troubled by 
labor. The great tunnel beneath New 
York’s North River has been pushed 
ahead to practical completion, while, 
across the seas, since January trains have 
been running regularly through the 
Simplon. 

But ‘science, even aided by American 
pluck, could not reach the pole! Com- 
mander Peary tried it, as many believe 
only he could have tried, but when forced 
to turn back to the touch of civilization 
again he had still two hundred and three 
miles between him and that most sought- 






































for stick. Peary set a new “farthest 
north” record, to be sure, but that far 
from satisfies him; he is already talking 
of and discussing tentative plans for a 
“next trip.” 

So, too, is Walter Wellman. He was 
booked to sail above the ice floes in an air- 
ship, but something went wrong after he 
had reached Spitzbergen, and his winter 
is being spent comfortably in France, 
which, after all, is more to be desired as a 
wimter resort than is the Arctic circle. 

If the United States navy is to enjoy a 
glory reflected from Peary’s splendid ef- 
fort, then should the mention of it fall 
close to the record of that navy’s greatest 
review, when, in the opening days of Sep- 
tember, its battleships and cruisers ma- 
neuvered and boomed before President 
Roosevelt in the waters of Long Island 
Sound. If, on the other hand, pole-seek- 
ing is a sport, then let it be written here 
with that long list of athletic victories 
which Americans, both at home and 
abroad, have this year won in their land’s 
honor. 

It is true, Harvard’s eight could not 
quite defeat their rivals from the English 
Cambridge, and bring over the cup which 
the Belgians were to capture, but the 
showing which the United States team 
made at Athens, winning the international 
Olympic games with eleven firsts, eight 
seconds and five thirds (seventy-eight 
points in all!) more than made up for that 
Putney-Mortlake defeat. An American 
horse, Vanderbilt’s ““Maintenon,” captured 
the French Derby, and an American 
aeronaut, Captain F. P. Lahm, U. S. A., 
won the Bennett Cup for long distance 
ballooning. The year’s automobile tri- 
umphs go to France, Szisz driving to a 
wonderful victory in the two-day Grand 
Prix at Le Mans in June, and Louis Wag- 
ner, in October, outdistancing the whole 
field entered for the big annual automobile 
event, the Vanderbilt run at Mineola, 
Long Island. 
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PROSPERITY 


Perhaps it is human to comment on the 
unusual, not the usual, and as the unusual 
is often, too, the disagreeable, the dis- 
tressing, or the dramatic, so any review of 
the twelve months just past is apt to take 
on a color darker than gives the most ac- 
curate idea of the finished whole. Unset- 
tled, as at first suggested, is a fit and fair 
adjective for 1906. Discouraging it 
surely is not, in spite of things left un- 
done that ought to have been done, and 
others done that might far better have 
been left undone. As the new year comes 
in, the old world may well look on into its 
months with hopefulness—the United 
States especially has, perhaps never be- 
fore, faced another year’s round from so 
prosperous, so promising a _ vantage- 
ground. Bountiful crops (more than elev- 
en million bales of cotton, a mammoth 
wheat harvest of exceptional quality, and 
so on practically through the whole long 
list of our agriculture products), a pro- 
duction of pig iron far beyond all prece- 
dent, increasing dividends and wages paid 
by an increasing number of transporta- 
tion and industrial companies, larger sav- 
ings bank accounts, exports beyond any 
former time, a “high-water mark” year in 
the coal industry, a national surplus of 
twenty-five million dollars as compared 
with a deficit at the same time last year—, 
such an enumeration might be carried on 
to an almost indefinite length. 

The history of to-morrow will find three 
main sources of interest in 1906: It will 
mark the year as bringing three distress- 
ingly great natural catastrophies to Italy, 
to California and to Chile; it will find in © 
its course the unconquerable beginnings 
in this country of a great popular move- 
ment against either corporate or individ- 
ual power unfairly used; and it will look 
back upon it as having slowly but surely 
shaped out Russia’s emancipation from an 
irresponsible autocracy. 











A SKETCH 


By Bliss Carman 


N the shade of a wide veranda, 

Where the sand-heat shimmers and glows, 
Fronting the high Sierras, 

In their tints of purple and rose, 


There in her grass-rope hammock, 
Idly she sits and swings, 

Kicking the floor in rhythm 
To the throb of her banjo strings. 


She is dark as a Spanish gipsy, 
Save for the eyes of blue, 
Her skirt is divided khaki, 


Her sombrero is pushed askew. 


She is ardent and fine as a flower, 
She is fearless and frank as a man, 

In her heart is the wind of the desert, 
On her cheek is the mountain tan. 


What is the gorgeous music 
She plays in a mood so slight, 

Whose cadences haunt my fancy, 
Barbaric as love or night? 


- It rings through the painted cajion, 


Where the dizzy trails deploy, 
Piercing our modern sorrow 
With its pagan note of joy. 


Is it an Aztec measure, 
Some Indian minstrelsy, 

Or a great ungirdled love-song 
From the magic isles of the sea? 


Whatever the theme of the music, 
Passion or prayer or praise, 

It breaks with a dying cadence, 
It will follow me all my days. 



































HAPPY RETURNS 


By Mary Talbot Campbell 


AUTHOR OF “A CELESTIAL GARMENT, 


» nn 


TOW HEAD,” 


A SMALL PERSON, 


“THE COMING OF TO-MORROW,” ETC. 


ROLLICKING stampede of rush- 
AX feet thundered across the porch, 
through the door and into the din- 
ing-room. George made a dash for his 
mother, head down in threatened attack, 
but checked himself with rough tender- 
ness, to rub a cold, red cheek against her 
white one. Little Elsie ran to Aunt Mol- 
ly, crying: 

“You ith tho pretty !” 

“Sure!” agreed the boy, “but she ain’t 
in it with mother!” 

“You scamp!”’—but the thin face was 
pink, as Florence, admonishing them not 
to wake baby Caroline, left the room to 
prepare lunch. “I’d as lief be named 
clothesline as Caroline!” ejaculated 
George. Then he drew .a chair close to 
Molly and, nursing one foot with deep 
interest, consulted her in a low tone: 

“Say, is a anniversary a day that comes 
round the same time every year an’ you 
wish you hadn’t done it?” 

The girl strove to meet his grave young 
eyes seriously. 

“No, you’re often glad, George. It’s a 
day when something important in your 
life happened, like a birthday, which is 
the anniversary of one’s coming to the 
world. Sometimes one looks back through 
tears to recall the long farewell of Death.” 

“But a wedding anniversary is sad for 
sure, ain’t it?” 

The girl started, an ache at her heart: 

“Oh! I hope not, dear, for I’m to be 
married soon.” 

“Hully gee! Don’t!” 

“Why, little man?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,”—and one finger 
plowed his extension sole with careful 
nail,—“‘but o’ course it’ll make you a 


heap sweeter, but you won’t be so fat and 
glad.” 

Again he lifted thoughtful, puzzled 
eyes, seeing mental pictures of a sweet, 
worn face as he studied Molly’s rosy 
beauty. The girl laid a tender hand on 
the little restless fingers and absently they 
closed on hers as he shoved near to ask: 

“How could a fellow make a wedding 
anniversary glad?” 

“Why, by love and presents and telling 
freely all the sweet things he feels in his 
heart.” 

“They give things, like birthdays and 
Christmas ?” 

“If possible.” 

The earnest face was radiant now, and 
the child hugged both knees as he rocked 
on his chair. 

“Then that’s dead easy! But say, if 
you ain’t got money ’nough for two, 
which do you give it to?” 

“Why the wife I should say, or jointly 
to both.” 

“But the mother, don’t she—?” 

“Why, the wife is the mother, dear 
goose !”” 

The boy’s face burned. 

“Cert! that’s one on me; but mother 
never seems like anythin’ but just 
mother.” 


When left alone the children plotted 
with enthralling mystery, a fat bank-pig 
being forced to disgorge every coin with 
which he was stuffed. To the subdued jin- 
gle of the musical change, George in cau- 
tious whispers explained a wedding anni- 
versary, the requirements of the occasion 
and what he had overheard his parents 


say: 
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HE DREW A CHAIR CLOSE TO MOLLY AND CONSULTED HER { 
IN A LOW TONE 











MARY 


‘An’ Father sort o’ choked an’ said the 
anniversaries come too fast for his pocket- 
book, but for him, he’d live every minute 
of it over gladly, ’cept to make it easier 
fer her an’ buy her pretties, ’stead of just 
things she needs an’s gotter have. Mother 
she says ‘Hush? an’ kissed his mouth shut 
an’ mussed up his hair an’ laughed an’ 
cried t’onct, an’ I couldn’t hear nothin’, 
so I sneaked ’cause I don’t guess grown- 
ups like to get caught snufflin’? more’n 
kids. Besides I felt sloppy, hearin’ Mother. 
So you see, Elsie, we’ve gotter get some- 







0 MAGINEL.“ WRIGHT? ENRIGHT? 


A FAT BANK-PIG WAS FORCED TO 
DISGORGE EVERY CENT 


thin’ pretty long’s Father can’t. Not a 
toothbrush n’r hangkerchuf, but just 
somethin’ to look at. Mind, you’re not to 
ask Aunt Moll, ’cause she’ll tell somethin’ 
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er other Mother needs, an’ we know from 
Father that what she really needs is what 
she don’t!’ 

This was too deep for Elsie, but faith 
in her leader never faltered. 


“Going down town, George?” asked 
Molly shortly before the twenty-seventh, 
when the wedding anniversary was to be 
celebrated. 

“Yep.” 

“Well, see here, Manny, if you’re think- 
ing of wedding presents, let me sug- 
gest—” , 

“No you don’t!” cried the boy, with 
a parting grin, and jumped from the 
porch with a war-whoop of triumph. No 
siree! It was all picked out—if he 
could only raise fifty cents more! 
At the mere thought that he might 
fail, all the joy of life seemed 
leaking away drop by drop. 

Half an hour later a boy with 
grave mouth but glad eyes walked 
into a jewelry store on Second 
Avenue, for love has manifold in- 
spirations and George had found 
a way. 

“Hello, my boy, watch out of 
order again?” asked Mr. Sanford, 
smiling at the little fellow. 

“Nope! but say, could you lend 
a feller fifty cents on his watch 
and then let me pay it back an’ 
have my watch again some day?” 

A dangerous unsteadiness in 
the child’s voice caught the jewel- 
er’s interest. 

“Sure, George, if I knew your 
father would be willing.” 

“You bet he would! He’d get her a raft 
o’ things if he had the money, but it’s 
gotter be a s’prise, you see—” 

And then the whole story came out, and 
how he lacked just fifty cents. The man’s 
arm stole across the square little shoul- 
ders, as he listened, but he gave George a 
manly slap on the back, the boy in his 
heart understanding the shaky control of 
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the struggling child, which could with- 
stand no coddling. 

“Fork over, and the cash is yours, kid, 
and I’ll make out a claim check.” 

Trembling fingers strove to slip the 
watch from its chain, but the silver case 
blurred to gigantic proportions as the 
boy fought the rising flood within. 





isi 


"SAY, COULD YOU LEND A FELLER 
FIFTY CENTS ON HIS WATCH?” 

“T’ve gotter keep the ch-chain or she'll 
catch on.” 

“Sure! let me unclasp it and I'll pin the 
loose end in your pocket, so Sherlock 
Holmes himself would ask you for the 
time. You’re a lucky kid to have a mother 
to do things for! On the square, I’d give 
my whole store for the chance you’ve got 
to-day !” 

The boy’s face was lifted, tremulous, 
but shining like a cathedral window seen 
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from the inside, transfigured by the tri- 
umphing light of love. With cold fingers 
the child handed over his own throbbing 
heart beating bravely in a shining sil- 
ver case and dumbly wondered at the glad- 
ness of the ache which tortured him. 

“Wish the folks many happy returns 
for me, and, say, if you know an honest 
kid that would like to earn some money 
out of school, send him down to the store 
Saturday.” 

Wet eyes and gripping fingers were 
mutely eloquent as the boy turned speech- 
less away, but from the door a cheery 
“S’long !” was thrown back to the smiling 
man. 


Cuddling the baby on her breast, Flor- 
ence’s face was translucent with soft 
gleams of inner joy as she walked beside 
her husband, whose giving had no outer 
manifestation on this their wedding day. 
At the foot of the stairs their children 
stood, lifting peachy faces to be kissed, 
Elsie dancing with excitement and cry- 
ing: 

“Merry Crithmuth!” to her subsequent 
confusion and the general mirth. But 
George recited glibly: 

“Many happy returns!” 

As Molly crowned the dear Mother with 
the soft blue hat, Will saw his girlish love 
flush into flitting life through rosy de- 
light. 

“And to think! I never expected a sin- 
gle thing!” 

“You jutht wait!” lisped Elsie. 

George’s frown came too late, so he 
headed the procession to the parlor, Flor- 
ence walking sedately to steady her un- 
pinned hat, while Will carried the baby. 

“Girls mean well, but they ain’t never 
game! You wasn’t to know till after 
breakfast,” and opening the door the boy 
paused dramatically before the table, over 
the center of which a hat box was turned 
upside down, concealing some mystery. 
Lingering over the dénowement the child 
slid one finger under the edge of the box 





























SGINCL WAIGHT - ENRIGHT 


THE MOTHER GIRDLED HER CHILDREN WITH STRAINING ARMS, AS SHE BUBBLED 
OVER WITH PRETTY ENTHUSIASM 


and paused. In a tense effort to be “game” 
and not tell, Elsie stood in worshipful at- 
titude before the holy of holies, her chub- 
by hands tightly folded on the table. 

A boyish shout burst from the father 
as the secret stood revealed; but after one 
strangled gurgle of laughter, Florence 
was on her knees, arms extended along the 
table, a face of rapt joy raised to the an- 
niversary gift. Little rippling quivers 
stirred the shining sweetness of her look, 


but her husband had himself well in hand, 
with the help of the baby, into whose help- 
less stomach he plunged a convulsed face 
when things were too much for him. 
George, turning questioning eyes from 
one to the other, was reassured. 

On a sheet of foolscap paper a tiny 
bride and groom marched arm in arm, he 
black clad, she in gleaming white with a 
floating veil and sweeping train. Before 
the pair in staggering letters was printed, 
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“A Glad Wedding.” In the bridal wake 
followed with blue-eyed calm three wee 
china figures, stuck erect on little wads of 
gum. About these sturdy dolls sprawled 
the words, “The Happy Returns.” As 
this last fact dawned on the living groom, 
he fled from the room, choking, followed 
by a bowed and heaving, though silent 
Molly. But the Mother, with roguish rap- 
ture and face blooming like a girl’s be- 
neath the rakish tilt of her new hat, gir- 
dled her children with straining arms, as 
she bubbled over with pretty enthusiasm: 

“How did you ever think of anything 
so beautiful? I suppose this is Father and 
this is Mother—” 

“An’ thith ith me! An’ thith ith George 
an’ thith ith baby!” interrupted Elsie. 

Then George explained: 

“T got ’em at Sterling’s, but I couldn’t 
*ford the glass bowl that oughter cover 
’em, but I thought you could turn the 
celery glass over you two, an’ us kids is 
china an’ we’ll wash, so we can stand out- 
side. We got us at the ten-cent store.” 
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Glowing with delight at her apprecia- 
tion, George manfully kept the secret of 
his watch, though lonely little fingers went 
constantly to the empty pocket, like a 
tongue searching the vacant gum for a 
lost tooth. 

Through a tender mist the kneeling 
bride smiled into the beady eyes of her 
figured prototype, while the groom, with 
fiercely curling mustache, glared straight 
ahead in a fixed determination to get it 
done with. 

“Mother’s so happy it almost hurts 

George squeezed her covertly: 

“Aint you most glad’s Aunt Molly?” 

“Aunt Molly? Why, son! Aunties 
know just nothing at all about gladness 
—unless they are mothers, too, and 
have”—there was a gay catch in her voice 
—“some Happy Returns like mine!” 

The mysteries of life were many, but 
the boy inwardly determined to tell Aunt 
Molly to do it after all, for there must be 
more in it than a fellow could see from the 
outside. 
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MEMORY 
By Samuel McCoy 


N moonlit winter nights I walk: alone 
In life, but then your memory I keep; 
And dreaming on, my slow steps slower grown, 
Reaching at last the house where I must sleep, 
When, as if beckoned, lifting up my head 
To gaze upon the winter moon for peace, 
Her light, through lacing wintry boughs, is shed 
Full on my face, nor bids my sorrow cease: 
For lo! she weareth beauty like your own. 


And though I turn, and, opening the door 

To those dark chambers where I dwell alone, 
Think to forget your life forevermore, 

Still through an upper window in the room 
Her shafts my hidden hours pursue, 

And still, that sweetness lighting up the gloom, 
I think of you, and ever think of you. 











POEMS: 








By Florence Earle Coates 
I 
LOVE AND DEATH 


MOMENT, Death !—only a moment more! 
She is my all: have pity! stay thy hand! 
Behold! a fearful suppliant I stand !— 


Take not away what thou canst not restore! 


At thy approach, the birds have ceased to sing; 
The roses of my lintel droop and pine, 
The genial sun itself doth coldly shine, 
And in thy shadow all seems darkening. 


That thou art merciless, as men declare, 
I'll not believe. Thy look is kind, not stern: 
And they who judge thee ill of me shall learn 
To know thee, Death !—for thou wilt spare—wilt spare! 





See, thou art strong! and I am weak—so weak! 
All beings that draw breath at last are thine; 
Thou wilt not covet this sole joy of mine— 

Nor to deprive me of its solace seek? 


Yet come no nearer! Shouldst thou pass this door, 
My heart that so importunes thee would break. 
Go back a little! For compassion’s sake, 

Go back! and hither—ah, return no more! 





In vain, in vain! O awful Majesty! 
Thy very breath appals my fluttering heart. . . . 
Invader dread, what strength have I or art— 
What, save my anguish, to oppose ’gainst thee? 


Enter! the door is open: Yet this much 

Let my submission of thy pity earn: 

When through the shaded portal thou return, 
On me—me also, lay thy easeful touch! 


AFTER GEORGE F. WATTS 
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POEMS: AFTER GEORGE F. WATTS 


By Florence Earle Coates 


II 
LOVE AND LIFE 


HY hand I press, 

And am not much afraid: 

Though danger lie in wait in every glade, 
Thou, Love, hast might to comfort and caress 
My helplessness. 


The way is steep; 

But thou wilt soothe its pain: 

And when at last the utmost height we gain, 
To the soft shelter of thy wings I’ll creep, 
And sleep—and sleep. 


The way is long; 

But though I wearied be, 

Still gazing upward, I shall gaze on thee; 
And thy angelic voice, more sweet than song, 
Will make me strong. 


Whate’er betide, 

I, Love,—who may not know 

Whence I have journeyed, nor the way I go,— 
Am still content to follow at thy side, 
O deathless guide! 



































THE LAW OF THE LAKES 


By J. Olivier Curwood 


cEWEN had fought like ten men. 
Mo: crew stood back, cowed and 
bleeding, and McEwen rested on 

his capstan-bar. He had done murder, 
and he knew that he was at the climax of 
his misfortunes. But he had meted out 
vengeance in full measure, and though 
the stings of regret were coming with 
a cooler realization of what men would 
call his crime, his whole being’ still 
throbbed with the primal instinct that had 
called upon him to become the messenger 
of a good but unreasoning justice. The 
dead man at his feet had been a sinning 
thing, a coveter of that which every man 
holds precious unto himself. McEwen 
was glad that he had killed him. For an 
instant the little woman behind him had 
been glad, too. This was McEwen’s wife. 
Now there was quiet where had been 
the strife of battle. Seven men had strug- 
gled with McEwen, and six of them, their 
hearts filled with sympathy, rested for 
the command of the seventh, who lay 
only partly conscious upon the deck. This 
seventh was the captain. McEwen had 
struck him hard, and the face of the 
woman was filled with hatred as she looked 
upon the great bulk of the master in his 
defeat. She came up to the man who was 
her husband and took one of his naked 
arms between her hands, the light of a 
great love shining in her eyes. McEwen’s 
wife was almost beautiful. Now, when 
the world had come to look its blackest to 
the man whose life had been indissolubly 
mixed with misfortune, it was she who had 
innocently edged him on to final ruin. The 
knowledge was slowly coming to him as 
he waited for the next attack. His eyes 
gleamed with the fire of an animal long- 
ing, and he took one step toward the pros- 
trate captain to measure over again the 
justice which was due to two, but which 


had emptied itself unsparingly upon the 


head of one. But the woman was before | 


him. She turned her back upon the crew 
and twined one of her arms around the 
man’s neck, With her other hand she drew 
his head down until it rested upon her 
shoulder. When men came up behind 
him the desire for vengeance had gone out 
of McEwen. Not a sound fell from his 
lips as the ship’s irons were snapped over 
his wrists. Soothed into submission by 
the touch of the one for whom he had 
given his life, he walked quietly with his 
captors to the little cabin that had been 
his wife’s, and there, with the door barred 
behind them, the two were left alone. 

It was a long time before either the 
woman or the man spoke. McEwen seat- 
ed himself and his companion kneeled si- 
lently and held his manacled hands close 
to her. As darkness slowly hid her hus- 
band’s face she crept up to him until her 
cold, wet cheek rested against his own. 

“Don’t cry,” he whispered. “You 
weren’t to blame—you couldn’t be!” 
There was supreme faith in his voice. 

“T struck him!” cried the woman. “O, 
I struck him hard, Jim!” She laid her 
head upon the man’s knees and sobbed. 
“Oh, Jim—Jim—I’d give my life if I 
hadn’t told you!” 

“No—no—it was right,” replied Mc- 
Ewen. “I am to blame, little girl—only 
me. I knew Hendricks—I knew the cap- 
tain—I was a fool for bringing you on 
a trip with them. I could stand their 
eying you, an’ smiling, but when Hen- 
dricks came upon you forr’rd, like a 
sneak, and insulted—” 

“T hit him—I hit him!” sobbingly in- 
terrupted the woman. 

“Yes, you hit him. I know you hit 
him hard,” said the man. 

His wife slipped up between his arms 
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and McEwen pressed her to him until the 
irons on his wrist hurt her back. “But I 
hit *im harder,” he added, grimly. “I 
hit ’im considerable harder. And I’m 
glad!” 

“Jim—Jim”—pleaded the woman. 

“Yes; I’m glad,” repeated the man, 
doggedly. “But I’m sorry for you, Anne. 
There was a time when I thought the 


THE CREW STOOD BACK AND McEWEN RESTED 
ON HIS CAPSTAN-BAR 


worst had happened. That was when lit- 
tle Jim died. Then I lost my ship, my 
berth, and had to turn common seaman 
to keep you from starving. I’ve always 
been unlucky, and now—” 
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McEwen caught himself, and his wife 
did not question. Hours afterward the 
woman knocked on the barred door, and 
the man on watch let her out. It was 
nearly midnight, but a light was burn- 
ing brightly in the captain’s cabin. Mc- 
Ewen’s wife took a few steps toward it, 
then hesitated and turned into the shadow 
of the galley. Only a few faint gleams 
of the stern-lights streaked the gloom 
of the afterdeck, and into this she walked 
silently and leaned over the.rail of the 
ship. For a long time she gazed out into 
the blackness of the sea. Now and then 
over this highway of the lakes there glim- 
mered faintly the lights of other ships, 
and far astern she saw a glowing, ever- 
changing eye that guarded a point of the 
Michigan wilderness, winking at her, it 
seemed, like a ball of fire behind lids con- 
stantly opening and closing. Behind that 
light the woman knew there lay the still- 
ness and the peace of a land unclaimed by 
human strife, and into her heart there 
came a longing to reach over into it and 

to take with her the ironed man she 

had left back in the little cabin. As she 
thought of the restfulness there, amid 
the forests that breathed of good will 
to all living things, the great red eye 
winked and winked at her, and each 
time, as the hurrying ship left it far- 
ther behind, it seemed to call to her 
more eagerly, yet with growing hope- 
lessness, At last it sank’ behind a for- 
est headland, but even then a last re- 
flection flashed up into the sky, and when 
that was gone the woman buried her head 
in her arms and sobbed and listened to 
the gurgling music of the running water 
in the ship’s wake. After a little she 
slipped out among the shadows of the 
deck and approached a broad-backed fig- 
ure that was leaning over the wheel of the 
schooner. 

“Mr. Williams, can I talk with you— 
just a minute, please?” she asked. 

The man turned and lifted his lantern 
as McEwen’s wife came up into the light. 
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In the struggle that day the woman had 
seen him protect her husband from a 
vicious blow of the captain’s, as if by ac- 
cident, and she had confidence in him. 

“JT want to thank you,” she said. “I 
want to thank you for—for not hurting 
him.” 

The wheelman lowered his lantern from 
the white, beautiful face of the woman and 
turned the wick down so that it left them 
almost in darkness. 

“T saw what you did,” she added. “You 
don’t blame’ him, then ?” 

“No,” growled the sailor. He looked 
suspiciously in the direction of the cap- 
tain’s lighted cabin. “By damn, I'd al- 
most done it myself—f’r Betsy! “ 

“Betsy is your wife?” 

The wheelman nodded and: sucked his 
pipe audibly. -For a few moments the 
two stood silent, looking out into the 
blackness that hung over the sea ahead. 

“You think—there’s no hope?” fal- 
tered McEwen’s wife. 

Williams had expected this. He an- 
swered equivocally. 

“We’re bound f’r Buff’lo: If it was 
Detroit, or Algonac—” he stopped, hop- 
ing that the other would understand. 

“What difference does it make where 
we’re bound for?” she persisted, laying 
a hand upon his arm. 

The sailor sucked harder at the stem 
of his pipe. He drove the schooner a 
point out of her course to busy himself, 
then brought her slowly back, and 
thought hard as he worked. “Well, it 
means this,” he finally said, cornered. “If 
a ship was just leavin’? Duluth an’ I was 
to kill a man, ’r c’mmit piracy, I’d be pun- 
ished by the state for which we was bound, 
even if the port was a thousand miles 
away. It’s the law o’ the lakes.” 

*T understand—I understand!” moaned 
the woman. “In New York—they— 
kill—” 

“And in Michigan they don’t,” said 
Williams. 

Mrs. McEwen’s hand dropped from 


his arm. For a few moments she stood 
with bowed head, and Williams, with a 
thick feeling in his throat, thought that 
she was crying. But when she spoke to 
him again her voice was so firm that it 
startled him. : 

**You’ve been kind, Mr. Williams. I'll 
always think of it,” she said, and walked 
in the direction of the captain’s cabin, this 
time boldly. 

“God help me,” she whispered to her- 
self. “Oh, I'll do it, Jim; I'll do it—T’ll 
do it! For a moment she paused beside 
the captain’s door, as if still lacking a 
little of the courage she would need in 
the trial before her, Then she knocked, 
her little fist. beating firmly against the 
oak panel, and Williams heard the thick, 
drunken voice of the master as he called 
for her to enter. For an hour after that 
the wheelman watched and listened closely, 
determined to rush to the woman’s assist- 
ance should she call for it. But he heard 
no sounds, and only once did he see a fig- 
ure through the lighted window, and that 
so indistinctly that he could not tell 
whether it was the captain or McEwen’s 
wife. At the end of the hour the cabin 
door was opened and Mrs. McEwen reap- 
peared. Her face was flushed with ex- 
citement, and in her eyes there was a daz- 
zling fire which the captain did not under- 
stand as he looked down into them. 

“Then you don’t understand what I 
mean, Captain?’ she whispered, pausing 
and looking up at the man in the lighted 
doorway. “I wish you could—Oh, I wish 
you could!” She clenched her hands, and 
a look of pathetic helplessness filled her 
face. Williams saw it and grinned. He 
could not hear what she was saying, but 
his faith in the honor of McEwen’s wife 
was strong, and he knew that she was 
fighting, fighting hard. “Oh, I wish you 
could!” the woman whispered again, so 
tremulously that she seemed on the point 
of crying. “Don’t you see? Jim has 
always made life miserable for me, and— 
I—I—want you to get rid of him, but you 
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THE SAILORS STARED AT HER BOLDLY 
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mustn’t kill him! Can’t you see what I 
mean now?” she cried, desperately. “I 
want you to give him a chance, that’s all 
—a chance to kill himself!” 

Before the captain could detain her 
she turned and ran quickly across the 
deck of the schooner toward the little 
cabin. When the watch admitted her into 
McEwen’s prison he smiled in a way that 
was not pleasant, and the woman felt like 
striking him. She knew that this man, 
and Williams as well, had seen her come 
from the captain’s cabin, and that the 
next day stories of her visit would be 
common among the crew. Her face burned 
with mingled excitement, triumph and 
shame as she pressed it for a moment 
against her husband’s rough cheek. But 
now she could talk hopefully, and she de- 
scribed to the condemned man the things 
they would do when he was free. She told 
him of the light on the edge of the Mich- 
igan wilderness, how it had seemed to call 
to her, and how he and she might bury 
themselves in the great pine forests and 
live there peacefully, as others had done 
and were doing. She described the happy 
visions she had seen in her dreams when 
he was away at sea, visions of a hundred 
Arcadias waiting for them in the vast, 
unsettled northland, where summer was 
sweet with the fragrance of flowers and 
the song of birds, and the still, white 
winter was always filled with the peace of 
the wild. Until the first light of dawn 
came in at the little cabin window she 
added fuel to the spark of hope that was 
beginning to burn in the man’s breast. 

This morning McEwen’s wife made her 
toilet with more than usual care. She 
was a little pale and there were shadows 
under her eyes, but when she came on deck 
her hair glowed red-gold in the early sun 
and her eyes shone with unnatural bright- 
ness. She guessed that her visit to the 
captain was already known among the 
men. The sailors stared at her boldly, 
and the seaman who had taken the place 
of the dead mate approached her and 


smilingly asked if she was ready for 
breakfast. 

“TI am going to take breakfast in the 
captain’s cabin,” she replied. . “Will you 
tell Captain Jenks that I am ready?” 

Her authority confused the mate. If 
Captain Jenks was subject to the author- 
ity of this woman it behooved him to act 
with propriety, and he dropped a few 
words of warning to his mates as he car- 
ried Mrs. McEwen’s message to the skip- 
per. The developments of the day showed 
that his judgment was right. McEwen’s 
wife not only breakfasted in the captain’s 
cabin ; she took complete possession of its 
occupant, and when the two came out 
upon the deck she clung to the man’s arm 
with an astonishing air of ownership. 
During the whole of the morning the two 
were continually together, with the ex- 
ception of brief intervals which the woman 
spent in the prisoner’s cabin. At noon 
the two dined together. A little later Mrs. 
McEwen reappeared alone. Her face was 
flushed with excitement, her eyes sparkled 
with triumph. She tried vainly to hide 
her emotion as she hurried to her husband. 
Williams, who saw her, knew that she had 
achieved something which meant much to 
her and to the shackled man in the little 
cabin. She flashed the news to him with 
her eyes as she passed, but Williams was 
too dull to comprehend in detail, so he fell 
to guessing. That afternoon Captain 
Jenks called him into his cabin. , 

“You’re at the wheel from twelve until 
two to-night, ain’t you, Williams?” he 
asked, 

“Yessir,” replied the sailor. 

“Well, you needn’t report until one 
o’clock. And see here, Williams—” The 
giant captain stood up and placed both 
hands upon the seaman’s broad shoulders. 
“There ain’t no use of gossiping about a 
little change like this, is there? Take a 
reef in your jaw, Williams—an’ hold it! 
Understand?” The sailor returned to his 
duty, filled with mystery, and with a feel- 
ing in him that something stupendous de- 
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pended upon his silence—something that 
in some way had to do with the welfare of 
the little woman who he knew was plot- 
ting. Once he asked himself if it was pos- 
sible that Mrs. McEwen had turned 
traitor to her husband, but he immediately 
growled out a curse at himself for having 
allowed such a thought to enter his head. 

McEwen’s wife remained with her hus- 
band all of the afternoon. Captain Jenks 
showed no anxiety to see her, and even 
evaded as much as possible that part of 
the ship where the prisoner’s cabin was 
situated. Toward evening the woman 
came on deck again and went into the 
stern of the schooner. Until the ship’s 
lights began to glow in the gathering 
darkness she amused herself by throwing 
crumbs of iron ore into the bottom of a 
skiff that was dragging behind the vessel. 
At first she missed frequently. Ten— 
twenty—thirty times, and her judgment 
became more accurate. Then she closed 
her eyes, and with tragic earnestness 
tossed the bits of ore blindly. She count- 
ed, missing once out of three, once out 
of five, and at last only once out of ten 
times. She was still practising when the 
captain came up and stood beside her at 
the rail. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. He 
leaned over and looked down into the bot- 
tom of the boat. The woman laughed as 
she called his attention’ to the little pieces 
of ore. 

“T’ve tossed seventy pieces out of a 
hundred in there,” she cried. “I'll wager 
you couldn’t do it, Captain!’ She gave 
her companion a handful of ore and 
watched him with apparent earnestness as 
he measured the distance. When he 
missed twice out of ten throws she clapped 
her hands and laughed. In a moment she 
became sober as the cook approached to 
inquire where she would have her supper. 

“With my husband, please,” she said. 
“And send supper for half a dozen. I’m 
ravenously hungry. Captain, tell him 
to bring us double allowance, will you?” 
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She appealed to the skipper, who reit- 
erated the order. 

“IT was hoping that you would take 
supper with me,” he said, as the cook 
turned away. 

“You know it is the last time,” replied 
the woman, drawing back slightly as he 
came nearer her. 

“Are you sure it is the last?” questioned 
the captain. “Are you sure that—” 

“I’m absolutely certain,” interrupted 
Mrs. McEwen, with a shudder. “Jim 
knows that he has got to die. But he 
fears the kind of death—and the disgrace 
—to me.” Unconsciously the wornan’s 
voice became almost tender. But she 
hardened it ina moment. “Ugh-h-h! He 
talks of it in such a cold-blooded way— 
and I agree with him in everything. He 
thinks that it will save me trouble if he 
kills himself before we arrive at Buffalo. 
So when you give him his liberty for a few 
minutes to stretch his legs, as he calls it, 
he is going to take advantage of the op- 
portunity and jump overboard. This aft- 
ernoon he said that he was glad you 
weren’t going to take his irons off, for 
he’d drown quicker with them on. Oh, yes 
—he’ll do it!” 

The man came nearer, and in the semi- 
gloom he stretched out an arm. The 
woman drew suddenly back, but naturally, 
as if she did not see it. “I’m going back 
to Ji—to the cabin, now,” she said. “You 
won’t see me again until to-morrow. I’!l 
pretend that I am asleep when you un- 
lock the door, and he won’t awaken me. 
Good night.” She slipped out of the cap- 
tain’s reach and was gone before he could 
move to detain her. 

A few minutes after she had rejoined 
her husband the cook was admitted with 
their supper. Mrs. McEwen ate lightly, 
and several times during the course of the 
meal she cautioned her husband to be more 
sparing with the food. After they had 
finished she took what remained of bread 
and meat and wrapped it in a piece of 
cloth. The half dozen potatoes the cook 
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had brought she put in a paper bag. 
Every scrap of food, even to bread 
crumbs, she collected and hid away. When 
the cook returned for the dishes an hour 
later he made no attempt to conceal his 
astonishment. The prisoner grinned at 
him good-naturedly. Mrs. McEwen smiled 
at him. “I know you think we’re—we’re 
pigs,” she laughed. “But we were so 
hungry, and your supper was awfully 
good.” 

After that the hours passed slowly. 
Once the woman drew a small file from in- 
side her dress and showed it to McEwen, 
and the two laughed happily. Again and 
again the prisoner drew his fingers over 
its rough edge, and each time he smiled 
more confidently. 

“J wish I might try it just a little on the 
under side, Jim,” begged his wife, but the 
man shook his head and nodded suspi- 
ciously toward the door. 

After ten o’clock the woman at times 
thought the hands of McEwen’s watch 
had stopped. She laid the timepiece in the 
light of the cabin lamp and until eleven 
kept her eyes almost constantly upon it. 
Then she extinguished the light, and in 
the thick darkness crept up close to her 
husband. The man bent to whisper to 
her, but she stopped him by placing a 
hand over his mouth. One by one she 
counted off the seconds to herself. <A 
hundred—two hundred—three hundred, 
and up to five times three hundred she 
measured the time. Then she quietly 
slipped out from between McEwen’s arms 
and tiptoed to her bunk. Again she 
counted, until she knew that the hour was 
almost gone. She strained her ears now to 
catch the sounds of the ship. Once she 
thought she heard footsteps. For a few 
minutes after that there was absolute si- 
lence, and then there came the fumbling 
of a hand at the cabin door. Trembling 


with excitement the woman half raised 
herself until she was sure that the man 
had come and gone. 

“Jim,” she whispered. 
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McEwen came to her. For a few mo- 
ments the woman lay with her head upon 
his breast and her arms around him. Then 
she pushed him gently away, and the 
shackled man walked to the door and 
opened it. McEwen could discern no 
sign of life on deck, with the exception 
of a shadow at the wheel, which he knew 
was the captain. So he walked out boldly 
and passed into the bow where he could 
conceal himself from the eyes of the man 
aft. Hardly had he disappeared when 
Mrs. McEwen followed him and crept 
cautiously out into the deep shadow of the 
cabin. There she crouched, eagerly watch- 
ing the figure at the wheel. The knowl- 
edge that the captain had thus far lent 
himself to her plot almost overwhelmed 
her. She could see that he was alone and 
that part of the ship’s lights were ex- 
tinguished. Amidships the vessel was 
buried in deep gloom. The darkness hung 
like a wall between her and the dimly-lit 
stern, where stood the man; and the 
woman knew that through this the cap- 
tain was watching the exposed part of 
the forward deck. Foot by foot she 
crawled aft, until from the protection of 
a hatch in the outer edge of the blackness 
of the midship deck she could look upon 
the wheelman and almost hear him 
breathe. Once or twice she dared to move 
that she might look back into the schoon- 
er’s bow. The first time she saw her hus- 
band leaning over the rail of the ship; 
the second, he had disappeared. When 
she turned to the captain again he had left 
the wheel and was coming quietly up into 
the gloom. With her face pressed upon 
the deck and her throbbing heart almost 
bursting with mingled fear and hope, Mc- 
Ewen’s wife heard him pass within a few 
feet of her. Face to face with the crucial 
moment she rose to her feet and darted 
across the illumined space that lay be- 
tween her and the darkness of the stern, 
her bare feet falling noiselessly upon the 
deck. For the fraction of a minute she 
stood poised over the after rail. Once— 
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twice—three times she tossed objects into 
the blackness of the sea, and each time, 
as she heard them drop into the bottom of 
the boat dragging behind, she thanked 
providence for the impulse that had urged 
her to practise ‘with the crumbs of ore. 
Then she sought the tow-line, and with 
a prayer upon her lips climbed over the 
edge of the ship. An inch at a time she 
lowered herself until she felt the wash of 
the sea about her feet. The rope cut into 
her tender hands, but as the water came 
higher she gripped the line still more de- 
terminedly. Gradually the water came to 
her knees, and she groped with one hand 
for the boat. She could just touch it, and 
sank to her waist before she could reach 
over into it. With a supreme effort she 
raised herself out of the sea, pulling on 
the taut line with one arm and lifting on 
the gunwale with the other, until, drip- 
ping and exhausted, she fell headlong into 
the skiff. For a brief interval she rested. 
Then, drawing a knife from her bosom, 
she crouched in the bottom of the skiif 
and waited, with her eyes on the rail of the 
ship towering above her. 

From the bow of the schooner McEwen, 
peering into the after deck, had seen 
Captain Jenks leave the wheel and his 
wife run into the stern. Now he walked 
slowly back along the starboard rail, while 
from the ship’s center of gloom the cap- 
tain eyed him like a wolf. Several times 
McEwen half climbed over the vessel’s 
side, and each time slipped back, as if 
lacking the nerve to launch himself into 
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the sea. Gradually he approached the 
stern. The master of the ship followed 
stealthily, cursing under his breath at the 
other’s cowardice and with the desire 
growing in him to come up behind Me- 
Ewen and end it all himself, For several 
minutes the shackled man stood leaning 
over the aft rail. The captain watched 
him closely and thought he saw him mo- 
tioning with his ironed hands. He crept 
nearer, as McEwen raised himself, and 
like an animal prepared to rush upon him 
if he faltered this time. But there was 
something terribly deliberate about Mc- 
Ewen’s actions now. He climbed upon the 
rail, and for a full half minute stood 
poised there. Suddenly he leaped out 
into the blackness that hung over the sea, 
and the man on deck could hear the plunge 
of his body in the wash behind. Without 
a shudder at the tragedy he had witnessed 
the master of the ship returned to the 
wheel, lit his pipe and waited for Wil- 
liams, 

Out in the darkness the schooner’s skiff 
was drifting. In it was McEwen’s wife, 
pulling frantically at a rope which was 
dragging something up out of the sea. 
Soon a man appeared at the edge of the 
craft, like a fish at the end of a line, and 
two helpless hands, with iron cuffs about 
their wrists, were held up to the woman. 
Shortly after this there were two people 
in the little skiff, and the joyful sobs of a 
woman mingled with the tender love-talk 


of a man in the peaceful quiet of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER IX 


“THIS IS AMERICA, MR. ARMITAGE” 


Lo! as I came to the crest of the hill, the sun on 
- the heights had arisen, 

The dew on the grass was shining, and white as 
the mist on the vale ; 

Like a lark on the wing of the dann I sang; like 
a guiltless one freed from his prison, 

As backward I gazed through the valley, and saw 
no one on my trail. 

—L. Frank Tooker. 


PRING, planting green and gold 
banners on old Virginia battlefields, 


crossed the Potomac and occupied 
Washington. 

Shirley Claiborne called for her horse 
and rode forth to greet the conqueror. 
The afternoon was keen and sunny, and 
she had turned impatiently from a tea to 
which she was committed to seek the open. 
The call of the outdoor gods sang in her 
blood. Daffodils and crocuses lifted yel- 
low flames and ruddy torches from every 
dooryard. She had pinned a spray of 
arbutus to the lapel of her tan riding- 
coat; it spoke to her of the blue horizons 
of the near Virginia hills. The young 
buds in the maples hovered like a mist in 
the tree tops. Towering over all, the in- 
comparable gray obelisk climbed. to the 
blue arch and brought it nearer earth. 
Washington, the center of man’s hope, is 


also, in spring, the capital of the land of 
heart’s desire. 

With a groom trailing after her, Shir- 
ley rode toward Rock Creek—that rip- 
pling, murmuring, singing trifle of water 
that laughs day and night at the margin 
of the beautiful city, as though politics 
and statesmanship were the hugest joke in 
the world. The flag on the Austro-Hun- 
garian embassy hung at half-mast and 
symbols of mourning fluttered from the 
entire front of the house. Shirley lifted 
her eyes gravely as she passed. Her 
thoughts flew at once to the scene at the 
house of the Secretary of State a week 
before, when Baron von Marhof had 
learned of the death of his sovereign; and 
by association she thought, too, of Armi- 
tage, and of his look and voice as he said: 

“Long live the Emperor and King! 
God save Austria!” 

Emperors and kings! They were as im- 
possible to-day as a snowstorm. The 
grave ambassadors as they appeared at 
great Washington functions, wearing 
their decorations, always struck her as 
being particularly distinguished, It just 
now occurred to her that they were all 
linked to the crown and scepter; but she 
dismissed the whole matter and bowed to 
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two dark ladies in a passing victoria with 
the quick little nod and bright smile that 
were the same for these titled members of 
the Spanish Ambassador’s household as 
for the young daughters of a western 
senator, who democratically waved their 
hands to her from a doorstep. 

Armitage came again to her mind. He 
had called at the Claiborne house twice 
since the Secretary’s ball, and she had 
been surprised to find how fully she ac- 
cepted him as an American, now that he 
was on her own soil. He derived, too, a 
certain stability from the fact that the 
Sandersons knew him; he was, indeed, an 
entirely different person since the Mon- 
tana senator definitely connected him with 
an American landscape. She had kept her 
own counsel touching the scene on the 
dark deck of the King Edward, but it was 
not a thing lightly to be forgotten. She 
was half angry with herself this mellow 
afternoon to find how persistently Armi- 
tage came into her thoughts, and how the 
knife-thrust on the steamer deck kept re- 
curring in her mind and quickening her 
sympathy for a man of whom she knew so 
little; and she touched her horse impa- 
tiently with the crop and rode into the 
park at a gait that roused the groom to 
attention. 

At a bend of the road Chauvenet and 
Franzel, the attaché, swung into view, 
mounted, and as they met Chauvenet 
turned his horse and rode beside her. 

“Ah, these American airs! This 
spring! Is it not good to be alive, Miss 
Claiborne ?” 

“It is all of that!’ she replied. It 
seemed to her that the day had not needed 
Chauvenet’s praise. 

“T had hoped to see you later at the 
Wallingford tea!” he continued. 

“No teas for me on a day like this! 
The thought of being indoors is tragic!” 

She wished that he would leave her, 
for she had ridden out into the spring 
sunshine to be alone. He somehow did 


not appear to advantage in his riding- 
coat—his belongings were too perfect. 
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She had really enjoyed his talk when they 
had met here and there abroad; but she 
was in no mood for him now; and she won- 
dered what he had lost by the transfer to 
American soil. He ran on airily in French, 
speaking of the rush of great and small 


‘social affairs that marked the end of the 


season. 

“Poor Franzel is indeed triste. He is 
taking the death of Johann Wilhelm quite 
hard. But here in America the death of 
an emperor seems less important. A king 
or a peasant, what does it matter?” 

“Better ask the robin in yonder budding 
chestnut tree, Monsieur. This is not an 
hour for hard questions!” 

“Ah, you are very cruel! You drive 
me back to poor, melancholy Franzel, who 
is indeed a funeral in himself.” 

“That is very sad, Monsieur,”’—and 
she smiled at him with mischief in her 
eyes. “My heart goes out to any one who 
is left to mourn—alone.” 

He gathered his reins and drew up his 
horse, lifting his hat with a perfect ges- 
ture. 

“There are sadder blows than losing 
one’s sovereign, Mademoiselle!” and he 
shook his bared head mournfully and rode 
back to find his friend. 

She sought now her favorite bridle- 
paths and her heart was light with the 
sweetness and peace of the spring as she 
heard the rush and splash of the creek, 
saw the flash of wings and felt the mys- 
tery of awakened life throbbing about 
her. The heart of a girl in spring is the 
home of dreams, and Shirley’s heart over- 
flowed with them, until her pulse thrilled 
and sang in quickening cadences. The 
wistfulness of April, the dream of un- 
fathomable things, shone in her brown 
eyes; and a girl with dreams in her eyes 
is the divinest work of the gods. Into this 
twentieth century, into the iron heart of 
cities, she still comes, and the clear, high 
stars of April nights and the pensive 
moon of September are glad because of 
her. 

The groom marveled at the sudden 
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changes of gait, the gallops that fell sud- 
denly to a walk with the alterations of 
mood in the girl’s heart, the pauses that 
marked a moment of meditation as she 
watched some green curving bank, or a 
plunge of the mad little creek that sent a 
glory of spray whitely into the sunlight. 
It grew late and the shadows of waning 
afternoon crept through the park. The 
crowd had hurried home to escape the 
chill of the spring dusk, but she lingered 
on, reluctant to leave, and presently left 
her horse with the groom that she might 
walk alone beside the creek in a place 
that was beautifully wild. About her lay 
a narrow strip of young maples and be- 
yond the wide park road wound at the 
foot of a steep wooded cliff. The place 
was perfectly quiet save for the splash and 
murmur and babble of the creek. 

Several minutes passed. Once she heard 
her groom speak to the horses, though she 
could not see him, but the charm of the 
place held her. She raised her eyes from 
the tumbling water before her and looked 
off through the maple tangle. Then she 
drew back quickly, and clasped her riding- 
crop tightly. Some one had paused at the 
farther edge of the maple brake and dis- 
mounted, as she had, for a more intimate 
enjoyment of the place. It was John Ar- 
mitage, tapping his riding-boot idly with 
his crop as he leaned against a tree and 
viewed the miniature valley. 

He was a little below her, so that she 
saw him quite distinctly, and caught a 
glimpse of his horse pawing with arched 
neck in the bridle-path behind him. She 
had no wish to meet him there and turned 
to steal back to her horse when a movement 
in the maples below caught her eye. She 
paused, fascinated and alarmed by the 
cautious movement in the undergrowth. 
The air was perfectly quiet; the disturb- 
ance was not caused by the wind. Then 
the head and shoulders of a man were dis- 
closed as he crouched on hands and knees, 
watching Armitage. His small head and 
big body as he crept forward suggested to 
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Shirley some fantastic monster of leg- 
end, and her heart beat fast with terror 
as a knife flashed in his hand. He 
moved more rapidly toward the silent fig- 
ure by the tree, and still Shirley watched 
wide-eyed, her figure tense and trembling, 
the hand that held the crop half raised to 
her lips, while the dark form rose and 
poised for a spring. 

Then she cried out, her voice clear and 
high ringing across the little vale and 
sounding back from the cliff. 

“Oh! Oh!” and Armitage leaped for- 
ward and turned. His crop fell first up- 
on the raised hand, knocking the knife 
far into the trees, then upon the face and 
shoulders of the Servian. The fellow 
turned and fled through the maple tangle, 
Armitage after him, and Shirley ran back 
toward the bridge where she had left her 
groom and met him half-way hurrying 
toward her. 

“What is it, Miss? Did you call?” 

“No; it was nothing, Thomas—nothing 
at all,” and she mounted and turned to- 
ward home. 

Her heart was still pounding with ex- 
citement and she walked her horse to gain 
composure. ‘Twice, under circumstances 
most unusual and disquieting, she had wit- 
nessed an attack on John Armitage by 
an unknown enemy. She recalled now a 
certain pathos of his figure as she first saw 
him leaning against the tree watching the 
turbulent little stream, and she was im- 
patient to find how her sympathy went 
out to him. It made no difference who 
John Armitage was; his enemy was a 
coward, and the horror of such a menace 
to a man’s life appalled her. She passed a 
mounted policeman, who recognized her 
and raised his hand in salute, but the idea 
of reporting the strange affair in the strip 
of woodland occurred to her only to be 
dismissed. She felt that here was an ugly 
business that was not within the grasp of 
a park patrolman, and, moreover, John 
Armitage was entitled to pursue his own 
course in matters that touched his life so 
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closely. The thought of him reassured 
her; he was no simple boy to suffer such 
attacks to pass unchallenged; and so, dis- 
missing him, she raised her head and saw 
him gallop forth from a by-path and rein 
his horse beside her. 

“Miss Claiborne!” 

The suppressed feeling in his tone 
made the moment tense and she saw that 
his lips trembled. It was a situation that 
must have its quick relief, so she said in- 
stantly, in a mockery of his own tone: 

“Mr. Armitage!’ She laughed. “I 
am almost caught in the dark. The blan- 
dishments of spring have beguiled me.” 

He looked at her with a quick scrutiny. 
It did not seem possible that this could be 
the girl who had called to him in warning 
scarce five minutes before; but he knew it 
had been she—he would have known 
her voice anywhere in the world. They 
rode silent beside the creek, which was 
like a laughing companion seeking to 
mock them into a cheerier mood. At an 
opening through the hills they saw the 
western horizon aglow in tints of lemon 
deepening into gold and purple. Save for 
the riot of the brook the world was at 
peace. She met his eyes for an instant, 
and their gravity, and the firm lines in 
which his lips were set, showed that the 
shock of his encounter had not yet passed. 

“You must think me a strange person, 
Miss Claiborne. It seems inexplicable that 
a man’s life should be so menaced in a 
place like this. If you had not called to 
me—” 

“Please don’t speak of that! It was so 
terrible!” 

“But I must speak of it! Once before 
the same attempt was made—that night on 
the King Edward.” 

“Yes ; I have not forgotten.” 

“And to-day I have reason to believe 
that the same man watched his chance, for 
I have ridden here every day since I came, 
and he must have kept track of me.” 

“But this is America, Mr. Armitage!’ 

“That does not help me with you. You 
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have every reason to resent my bringing 
you into such dangers.” 

She saw that he was greatly troubled. 

“But you couldn’t help my being in the 
park to-day! I have often stopped just 
there before. It’s a favorite place for 
meditations. If you know the man—” 

“T know the man.” 

“Then the law will certainly protect 
you, as you know very well. He was a 
dreadful-looking person. The police can 
undoubtedly find and lock him up.” 

She was seeking to minimize the matter 
—to pass it off as a commonplace affair of 
every day. They were walking their 
horses; the groom followed stolidly be- 
hind. 

Armitage was silent, a look of great 
perplexity on his face. When he spoke 
he was quite calm. 

“Miss Claiborne, I must tell you that 
this is an affair in which I can’t ask help 
in the usual channels. You will pardon 
me if I seem to make a mystery of what 
should be ordinarily a bit of business be- 
tween myself and the police; but to give 
publicity to these attempts to injure me 
just now would be a mistake. I could have 
caught that man there in the wood; but I 
let him go, for the reason—for the reason 
that I want the men back of him to show 
themselves before I act. But if it isn’t 
presuming—” 

He was quite himself again. His voice 
was steady and deep with the ease and 
assurance that she liked in him. She had 
marked to-day in his earnestness, more 
than at any other time, the slight, the al- 
most indistinguishable trace of another 
tongue in his English. 

“How am I to know whether it would 
be presuming?” she asked. 

“But I was going to say—” 

“When rudely interrupted !” 

She was trying to make it easy for him 
to say whatever he wished. 

“that these troubles of mine are 
really not personal. I have committed no 
crime and am not fleeing from justice.” 
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She laughed and urged her horse into 
a gallop for a last stretch of road near 
the park limits. 

‘How uninteresting ! We expect a Mon- 
tana ranchman to have a_ spectacular 
past.” 

“But not to carry it, I hope, to Wash- 
ington. On the range I might become a 
lawless bandit in the interest of pictur- 
esqueness ; but here—” 

“Here in the world of frock-coated 
statesmen nothing really interesting is to 
be expected.” 

She walked her horse again. It oc- 
curred to her that he might wish an assur- 
ance of silence from her. What she had 
seen would make a capital bit of gossip, 
to say nothing of being material for the 
newspapers, and her conscience, as she re- 
flected, grew uneasy at the thought of 
shielding him. She knew that her father 
and mother, and even more strictly, her 
brother, would close their doors on a man 
whose enemies followed him over seas and 
lay in wait for him in a peaceful park; 
but here she tested him. A man of breed- 
ing would not ask protection of a woman 


on whom he had no claim, and it was cer-’ 


tainly not for her to establish an under- 
standing with him in so strange and grave 
a matter. 

“Tt must be fun having a ranch with 
cattle on a thousand hills. I always wished 
my father would go in for a western 
place, but he can’t travel so far from 
home. Our ranch is in Virginia.” 

“You have a Virginia farm? 
very interesting.” 

“Yes; at Storm Springs. It’s really 
beautiful down there,” she said simply. 

It was on his tongue to tell her that he, 
too, owned a bit of Virginia soil, but he 
had just established himself as a Montana 
ranchman, and it seemed best not to mul- 
tiply his places of residence. He had, 


That is 


moreover, forgotten the name of the coun- 
ty in which his preserve lay. 
with truth: 

“JT know nothing of Virginia or the 


He said, 
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South; but I have viewed the landscape 
from Arlington and some day I hope to go 
adventuring in the Virginia hills.” 

“Then you should not overlook our 
valley. I am sure there must be adven- 
tures waiting for somebody down there. 
You can tell our place by the spring lamb 
on the hillside. There’s a huge inn that 
offers the long-distance telephone and 
market reports and a golf links and very 
good horses, and lots of people stop there 
as a matter of course in their flight be- 
tween Florida and Newport. They go up 
amd down the coast like the mercury in a 
thermometer—up when it’s warm, down 
when it’s cold. There’s-the secret of our 
mercurial temperament.” 

A passing automobile frightened her 
horse, and he watched her perfect cool- 
ness in quieting the animal with rein and 
voice. 

“He’s just up from the farm ard 
doesn’t like town very much. But he 
shall go home again soon,” she said as 
they rode on. 

“Oh, you go down to shepherd those 
spring lambs!” he exclaimed, with mis- 
giving in his heart. He had followed her 
across the sea and now she was about to 
take flight again! 

“Yes; and to escape from the tiresome 
business of trying to remember people’s 
names.” 

“Then you reverse the usual fashion- 
able process—you go South to meet the 
rising mercury.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it, but that is so. 
I dearly love a hillside, with pines and ce- 
dars, and sloping meadows with sheep— 
and rides over mountain roads to the gate 
of dreams, where Spottswood’s golden 
horseshoe knights ride out at you with a 
grand sweep of their plumed hats. Now 
what have you to say to that?” 

“Nothing, but my entire approval,” he 
said, 

He dimly understood, as he left her in 
this gay mood, at the Claiborne house, 
that she had sought to make him forget 
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the lurking figure in the park thicket and 
the dark deed thwarted there. It was her 
way of conveying to him her dismissal of 
the incident, and it implied a greater kind- 
ness than any pledge of secrecy. He rode 
away with grave eyes, and a new hope 


filled his heart. 


CHAPTER X 


JOHN ARMITAGE IS SHADOWED 


As one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
—COLERIDGE. 


Armitage dined alone that evening and 
left the hotel at nine o’clock for a walk. 
He unaffectedly enjoyed paved ground 
and the sights and ways of cities, and 
he walked aimlessly about the lighted thor- 
oughfares of the capital with conscious 
pleasure in the movement and color of 
life. He let his eyes follow the Washing- 
ton Monument’s gray line starward; and 
he stopped to enjoy the high-poised eques- 
trian statue of Sherman, to which the 
starry dusk gave something of legendary 
and Old World charm. 

Coming out upon Pennsylvania Avenue 
he strolled past the White House, and, at 
the wide-flung gates, paused while a car- 
riage swept by him at the driveway. He 
saw within the grim face of Baron von 
Marhof and unconsciously lifted his hat, 
though the Ambassador was deep in 
thought and did not see him. Armitage 
struck the pavement smartly with his 
stick as he walked slowly on, pondering; 
but he was conscious a moment later that 
some one was loitering persistently in his 
wake. Armitage was at once on the alert 
with all his faculties sharpened. He 
turned and gradually slackened his pace, 
and the person behind him immediately 
did likewise. 

The sensation of being followed is at 
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first annoying ; then a pleasant zest creeps 
into it, and in Armitage’s case the reac- 
tion was immediate. He was even amused 
to reflect that the shadow had chosen for 
his exploit what is probably the most con- 
spicuous and the best-guarded spot in 
America. It was not yet ten o’clock but the 
streets were comparatively free of people- 
He slackened his pace gradually, and 
threw open his overcoat, for the night was 
warm, to give an impression of ease, and 
when he had reached the somber facade of 
the Treasury Building he paused and 
studied it in the glare of the electric lights 
as though he were a chance traveler tak- 
ing a preliminary view of the sights of 
the capital. A man still lingered behind 
him, drawing nearer now, at a moment 
when they had the sidewalk comparatively 
free to themselves. The fellow was short, 
but of soldierly erectness, and even in 
his loitering pace lifted his feet with the 
quick precision of the drilled man. Armi- 
tage walked to the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, then turned 
and retraced his steps slowly past the 
Treasury Building. The man who had 
been following faced about and walked 
slowly in the opposite direction, and Armi- 
tage, quickening his own step, amused 
himself by dogging the fellow’s steps 
closely for twenty yards, then passed him. 

When he had gained the advantage of 
a few feet Armitage stopped suddenly and 
spoke to the man in the casual tone he 
might have used in addressing a passing 
acquaintance. 

“My friend,” he said, “there are two 
policemen across the street; if you con- 
tinue to follow me I shall call their atten- 
tion to you.” 

“Pardon me—” 

“You are watching me; and the thing 
won’t do.” 

“Yes, I’m watching you; but—” 

“But the thing won’t do! If you are 
hired—” 

“Nein! Nein! You do me a wrong, 
sir.” 

“Then if you are not hired you are 
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your own master, and you serve yourself 
ill when you take the trouble to follow 
me. Now I’m going to finish my walk, 
and I beg you to keep out of my way. 
This is not a place where liberties may be 
infringed with impunity. Good evening, 
sir.” 

Armitage wheeled about sharply, and 
as his face came into the full light of the 
street lamps the stranger stared at him in- 
tently. 

Armitage was fumbling in his pocket 
for a coin, but this impertinence caused 
him to change his mind. Two policemen 
were walking slowly toward them, and 
Armitage, annoyed by the whole incident, 
walked quickly away. 

He was not wholly at ease over the 
meeting. The fact that Chauvenet had so 
promptly put a spy as well as the Servian 
assassin on his trail quickened his pulse 
with anger for an instant and then sobered 
him. 

He continued his walk, and paused 
presently before an array of books in a 
shop window. Then some one stopped at 
his side and he looked up to find the same 
man he had accosted at the Treasury 
Building lifting his hat,—an American 
soldier’s campaign hat. The fellow was 
an extreme blond, with a smooth-shaven, 
weather-beaten face, blue eyes and light 
hair. 

“Pardon me! You are mistaken; I am 
not a spy. But it is wonderful; it is 
quite wonderful—” 

The man’s face was alight with discov- 
ery, with an alert pleasure that awaited 
recognition. 

“My dear fellow, you really become an- 
noying,” and Armitage again thrust his 
hand into his trousers pocket. “I should 
hate awfully to appeal to the police; but 
you must not crowd me too far.” 

The man seemed moved by deep feeling, 
and his eyes were bright with excitement. 
His hands clasped tightly the railing that 
protected the glass window of the book 
shop. As Armitage turned away impa- 
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tiently the man ejaculated huskily, as 
though some over-mastering influence 
wrung the words from him: 

“Don’t you know me? I am Oscar— 
don’t you remember me, and the great 
forest, where I taught you to shoot and 
fish? You are—” 

He bent toward Armitage with a fierce 
insistence, his eyes blazing in his eager- 
ness to be understood. 

John Armitage turned again to the win- 
dow, leaned lightly upon the iron railing 
and studied the title of a book attentively. 
He was silently absorbed for a full minute, 
in which the man who had followed him 
waited. Taking his cue from Armitage’s 
manner he appeared to be deeply interest- 
ed in the bookseller’s display ; but the ex- 
citement still glittered in his eyes. 

Armitage was thinking swiftly, and his 
thoughts covered a very wide range of 
time and place as he stood there. ‘Then 
he spoke very deliberately and coolly, but 
with a certain peremptory sharpness. 

“Go ahead of me to the New American 
and wait in the office until I come.” 

The man’s hand went to his hat. 

“None of that!” 

Armitage arrested him with a gesture. 
“My name is Armitage,—John Armi- 
tage,” he said. “I advise you to remember 
it. Now go!” 

The man hurried away, and Armitage 
slowly followed. 

It occurred to him that the man might 
be of use, and with this in mind he re- 
turned to the New American, got his key 
from the office, nodded to his acquaintance 
of the street and led the way to the eleva- 
tor. 

Armitage put aside his coat and hat, 
locked the hall door, and then, when the 
two stood face to face in the little sitting- 
room, he surveyed the man carefully. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

He took a cigarette from a box on the 
table, lighted it, and then, with an air of 
finality, fixed his gaze upon the man, who 
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eyed him with a kind of stupefied wonder. 
Then there flashed into the fellow’s 
bronzed face something of dignity and re- 
sentment. He stood perfectly erect with 
his felt hat clasped in his hand. His 
clothes were cheap, but clean, and his 
short coat was buttoned trimly about him. 

“J want nothing, Mr. Armitage,”’ he re- 
plied. His English carried unmistakable 
traces of another language. 

“Then you will be easily satisfied,” said 
Armitage. “You said your name was—?” 

“Oscar—Oscar Breunig.” 

Armitage sat down and scrutinized the 
man again. 

“You think you have seen me some- 
where, so you have followed me in the 
streets to make sure. When did this idea 
first occur to you?” 

“JT saw you at Fort Myer at the drill 
last Friday. I have been looking for you 
since, and saw you leave your horse at 
the hotel this afternoon. You ride at 
Rock Creek—yes?” 

“What do you do for a living, Mr. 
Breunig?”’ asked Armitage. 

“T was in the army, but served out my 
time and was discharged a few months ago 
and came to Washington to see where they 
make the government—yes? I am going 
to South America. Is it Peru? Yes; 
there will be a revolution.” 

He paused, and Armitage met his eyes ; 
they were very blue and kind,—eyes that 
spoke of sincerity and fidelity, such eyes 
as a leader of forlorn hopes would like to 
know were behind him when he gave the 
order to charge. Then a curious thing 
happened. It may have been the contact 
of eye with eye that awoke question and 
response between them; it may have been 
a need in one that touched a chord of help- 
lessness in the other; but suddenly Armi- 
tage leaped to his feet and grasped the 
outstretched hands of the little soldier. 

“Oscar!” he said; and repeated, very 
softly, “Oscar !” 

The man was deeply moved and the 
tears sprang into his eyes. Armitage 
laughed, holding him at arm’s length. 
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“None of that nonsense! Sit down!” 
He turned to the door, opened it, and 
peered into the hall, locked the door 
again, then motioned the man to a chair. 

“So you deserted your mother country, 
did you, and have borne arms for the glo- 
rious republic?” 

“T served in the Philippines,—yes ?” 

“Rank, titles, emolumerits, Oscar?” 

“I was a sergeant; and the surgeon 
could not find the bullet after Big Bend, 
Luzon; so they were sorry and gave me a 
certificate and two dollars a month to my 
pay,” said the man, so succinctly and col- 
orlessly that Armitage laughed. 

“You have done well, Oscar; honor me 
by accepting a cigar.” 

The man took a cigar from the box 
which Armitage extended, but would not 
light it. He held it rather absent-minded- 
ly in his hand and continued to stare. 

“You are not dead,—Mr.—Armitage; 
but your father ?—” 

“My father is dead, Oscar.” 

“He was a good man,” said the soldier. 

“Yes; he was a good man,” repeated 
Armitage, gravely. “I am alive, and yet 
I am dead, Oscar; do you grasp the idea? 
You were a good friend when we were 
lads together in the great forest. If I 
should want you to help me now—” 

The man jumped to his feet and stood 
at attention so gravely that Armitage 
laughed and slapped his knee. 

“You are well taught, Sergeant Oscar! 
Sit down. I am going to trust you. My 
affairs just now are not without their tri- 
fling dangers.” 

“There are enemies—yes?”? and Oscar 
nodded his head solemnly in acceptance 
of the situation. 

“I am going to trust you absolutely. 
You have no confidants—you are not mar- 
ried?” 

“How should a man be married who is 
a soldier? I have no friends; they are 
unprofitable,” declared Oscar solemnly. 

“T fear you are a pessimist, Oscar; but 
a pessimist who keeps his mouth shut is a 
good ally. Now, if you are not afraid of 
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being shot or struck with a knife, and if 
you are willing to obey my orders for a 
few weeks we may be able to do some busi- 
ness. First, remember that I am Mr. 
Armitage; you must learn that now, and 
remember it for all time. And if any one 
should ever suggest anything else—” 

The man nodded his comprehension. 

“That will be the time for Oscar to be 
dumb. I understand, Mr. Armitage.” 

Armitage smiled. ‘The man presented 
so vigorous a picture of health, his sim- 
ple character was so transparently reflect- 
ed in his eyes and face, that he did not in 
the least question him. 

“You are an intelligent person, ser- 
geant. If you are equally discreet—able 
to be deaf when troublesome questions are 
asked, then I think we shall get on.” 

“You should remember—” began Os- 
car. 

“T remember nothing,” observed Armi- 
tage sharply; and Oscar was quite humble 
again. Armitage opened a trunk and took 
out an envelope, from which he drew sev- 
eral papers and a small map, which he 
unfolded and spread on the table. He 
marked a spot with his lead-pencil and 
passed the map to Oscar. 

“Do you think you could find that 
place?” 

The man breathed hard over it for sev- 
eral minutes. 

“Yes; it would be easy,” and he nod- 
ded his head several times as he named 
the railroad stations nearest the point in- 
dicated by Armitage. The place was in 
one of the mountainous counties of Vir- 
ginia, fifteen miles from an east and west 
railway line. Armitage opened a duly re- 
corded deed which conveyed to himself 
the title to two thousand acres of land; 
also a curiously complicated abstract of 
title showing the successive transfers of 
ownership from colonial days down 


through the years of Virginia’s splendor 
to the dread time when battle shook the 
world. The title had passed from the re- 
ceiver of a defunct shooting-club to Armi- 
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tage, who had been charmed by the de- 
scription of the property as set forth 
in an advertisement, and lured, moreover, 
by the amazingly small price at which the 
preserve was offered. 

“Tt is a farm—yes?” 

“Tt is a wilderness, I fancy,” said Ar- 
mitage. “I have never seen it; I may 
never see it, for that matter; but will you 
find your way there—going first to this 
town, Lamar, studying the country, keep- 
ing your mouth shut, and seeing what the 
improvements on the ground amount to? 
There’s some sort of a bungalow there, 
built by the shooting-club. Here’s a de- 
scription of the place, on the strength of 
which I bought it. You may take these 
papers along to judge the size of the swin- 
dle.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And a couple of géod horses; plenty 
of commissary stores—plain military ne- 
cessities, you understand—and some bed- 
ding should be provided. I want you to 
take full charge of this matter and get to 
work as quickly as possible. It may be a 
trifle lonesome down there among the hills, 
but if you serve me well you shall not re- 
gret it.” 

“Yes, I am quite satisfied with the job,” 
said Oscar. 

“And after you have reached the place 
and settled yourself you will tell the post- 
master and telegraph operator who you 
are and where you may be found, so that 
messages may reach you promptly. If 
you get an unsigned message advising 
you of—let me consider—a shipment of 
steers, you may expect me any hour. On 
the other hand, you may not see me at all. 
We’ll consider that our agreement lasts 
until the first snow flies next winter. You 
are a soldier. There need be no further 
discussion of this matter, Oscar.” 

The man nodded gravely. 

“And it is well for you not to reappear 
in this hotel. If you should be questioned 
on leaving here—” 

“JT have not been here—is it not?” 
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“It is,” replied Armitage, smiling. 
“You read and write English?” 

“Yes ; one must, to serve in the army.” 

“If you should see a big Servian with 
a neck like a bull and a head the size of 
a pea, who speaks very bad German, you 
will do well to keep out of his way,—un- 
less you find a good place to tie him up. 
I advise you not to commit murder with- 
out special orders,—do you understand?” 

“It is the custom of the country,” as- 
sented Oscar, in a tone of deep regret. 

“To be sure,” laughed Armitage ; “and 
now I am going to give you money 
enough to carry out the project I have in- 
dicated.” 

He took from his trunk a long bill- 
book, counted out twenty new one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills and threw them on the 
table. 

“Tt is much money,” observed Oscar, 
counting the bills laboriously. 

“Tt will be enough for your purposes. 
You can’t spend much money up there if 
you try. Bacon—perhaps eggs; a cow 
may be necessary,—who can tell without 
trying it? Don’t write me any letters or 
telegrams, and forget that you have seen 
me if you don’t hear from me again.” 

He went to the elevator and rode down 
to the office with Oscar and dismissed him 
carelessly. Then John Armitage bought 
an armful of magazines and newspapers 
and returned to his room, quite like any 
traveler taking the comforts of his inn. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TOSS OF A NAPKIN 


**When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
FT all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate—’’ 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Captain Richard Claiborne gave a sup- 
per at the Army and Navy Club for ten 
men in honor of the newly-arrived mili- 
tary attaché of the Spanish legation. He 
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had drawn his guests largely from his 
foreign acquaintances in Washington be- 
cause the Spaniard spoke little English; 
and Dick knew Washington well enough 
to understand that while a girl and a man 
who speak different languages may sit 
comfortably together at table, men in like 
predicament grow morose and are likely 
to quarrel with their eyes before the 
cigars are passed. It was Friday, and the 
whole party had witnessed the drill at 
Fort Myer that afternoon, with nine girls 
to listen to their explanation of the ma- 
neeuvers and the earliest spring bride for 
chaperon, Shirley had been of the party, 
and somewhat the heroine of it, too, for it 
was Dick who sat on his horse out in the 
tanbark with the little whistle to his lips 
and manipulated the troop. 

“Here’s a confusion of tongues; I may 
need you to interpret,” laughed Dick, in- 
dicating a chair at his left; and when Ar- 
mitage sat down he faced Chauvenet 
across the round table. 

With the first filling of glasses it was 
found that every one could speak French, 
and the talk went forward spiritedly. The 
discussion of military matters naturally 
occupied first place, and all were anxious 
to steer clear of anything that might be 
offensive to the Spaniard, who had lost a 
brother at San Juan. Claiborne thought 
it wisest to discuss nations that were not 
represented at the table, and this made it 
very simple for all to unite in rejecting 
the impertinent claims of Japan among 
world powers, and to declare, for the bene- 
fit of the Russian attaché, that Slav and 
Saxon must ultimately contend for the 
earth’s dominion. 

Then they fell to talking about indi- 
viduals, chiefly men in the public eye; and 
as the Austro-Hungarian embassy was in 
mourning and unrepresented at the table, 
the new Emperor-King was discussed with 
considerable frankness. 

“He has not old Stroebel’s right hand 
to hold him up,” remarked a young Ger- 
man officer. 
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“Thereby hangs a dark tale,” remarked 
Claiborne. “Somebody stuck a knife into 
Count von Stroebel at a singularly inop- 
portune moment. I saw him in Geneva 
two days before he was assassinated, and 
he was very feeble and seemed harassed. 
It gives a man the shudders to think of 
what might happen if his Majesty, 
Charles Louis, should gu by the board. 
His only child died a year ago—after him 
his cousin Francis, and then the deluge.” 

“Bah! Francis is not as dark as he’s 
painted. He’s the most lied about prince 
in Europe,” remarked Chauvenet. “He 
would most certainly be an improvement 
on Charles Louis. But alas! Charles Louis 
will undoubtedly live on forever, like his 
lamented father. The King is dead: long 
live the King !” 

“Nothing can happen,” remarked the 
German sadly. “I have lost much money 
betting on 1pheavals in that direction. If 
there were a man in Hungary it would be 
different ; but riots are not revolutions.” 

“That is quite true,” said Armitage 
quietly. 

“But,” observed the Spaniard, “if the 
Archduke Karl had not gone out of his 
head and died in two or three dozen 
places, so that no one is sure he is dead at 
all, things at Vienna might be rather more 
interesting. Karl took a son with him in- 
to exile. Suppose one or the other of them 
should reappear, stir up strife and incite 
rebellion—?” 

“Such speculations are quite idle,” 
commented Chauvenet. “There is no 
doubt whatever that Karl is dead, or we 
should hear of him.” 

“Of course,” said the German. “If he 
were not, the death of the old emperor 
would have brought him to life again.” 

“The same applies to the boy he carried 
away with him—undoubtedly dead—or 
we should hear of him. Karl disappeared 
before his son Francis was born. It was 
said—” 

“A pretty tale it is!’ commented the 
German—“that the child wasn’t exactly 
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Karl’s own. He took it quite hard—went 
away to hide his shame in exile, taking 
his,son Frederick Augustus with him.” 

“He was surely mad,” remarked 
Chauvenet, sipping a cordial. “He is 
much better dead and out of the way for 
the good of Austria. Francis, as I say, is 
a good fellow. We have hunted together, 
and I know him well.” 

They fell to talking about the lost sons 
of royal houses—and a goodly number 
there have been, even in these later cen- 
turies—and then of the latest marriages 
between American women and titled for- 
eigners. Chauvenet was now leading the 
conversation; it might even have seemed 
to a critical listener that he was guiding 
it with a certain intention. 

He laughed as though at the remem- 
brance of something amusing, and held 
the little company while he bent over a 
candle to light a cigar. 

“With all due respect to our American 
host, I must say that a title in America 
goes further than anywhere else in the 
world. I was at Bar Harbor three years 
ago when the Baron von Kissel devastated 
that region. He made sad havoc among 
the ladies that summer; the rest of us 
simply had no place to stand. You re- 
member, gentlemen,” — and Chauvenet 
looked slowly around the listening circle 
—“that the unexpected arrival of the ex- 
cellent Ambassador of Austria-Hungary 
caused the baron to leave Bar Harbor be- 
tween dark and daylight. The story was 
that he got off in a sailboat ; and the next 
we heard of him he was masquerading un- 
der some title in San Francisco, where he 
proved to be a dangerous forger. You all 
remember that the papers were full of his 
performances for a while, but he was a 
lucky rascal, and always disappeared at 
the proper psychological moment. He 
had, as you may say, the cosmopolitan ac- 
cent, and was the most plausible fellow 
alive.” 

Chauvenet held his audience well in 
hand, for nearly every one remembered 
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the brilliant exploits of the fraudulent 
baron, and all were interested in what 
promised to be some new information 
about him. Armitage, listening intently 
to Chauvenet’s recital, felt his blood 
quicken, and his face flushed for a mo- 
ment. His cigarette case lay upon the 
edge of the table, and he snapped it shut 
and fingered it nervously as he listened. 

“It’s my experience,” continued Chau- 
venet, “that we never meet a person once 
only—there’s always a second meeting 
somewhere ; and I was not at all surprised 
when I ran upon my old friend the baron 
in Germany last fall.” 

“At his old tricks, I suppose,” observed 
some one. 

“No; that was the strangest part of it. 
He’s struck a deeper game—though I’m 
blessed if I can make it out—he’s dropped 
the title altogether, and now calls himself 
Mister—l’ve forgotten for the moment 
the rest of it, but it is an English name. 
He’s made a stake somehow, and travels 
about in decent comfort. He passes now 
as an American—his English is excellent 
—and he hints at large American inter- 
ests.” 

“He probably has forged securities to 
sell,” commented the German. “I know 
those fellows. The business is best done 
quietly.” 

“JT dare say,” returned Chauvenet smil- 
ingly. 

“Of course, you greeted him as a long- 
lost friend,” remarked Claiborne lead- 
ingly. 

“No; I wanted to make sure of him; 
and, strangely enough, he assisted me in 
a very curious way.” 

All felt that they were now to hear the 
dénouement of the story, and several men 
bent forward with their elbows on the 
table in their absorption. Chauvenet 
smiled and resumed, with a little shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“Well, I must go back a moment to say 
that the man I knew at Bar Harbor had a 
real crest—the ladies to whom he wrote 
notes treasured them, I dare say, because 
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of the pretty insignium. He had it en- 
graved on his cigarette case, a bird of 
some kind tiptoeing on a helmet, and be- 
neath there was a motto, Fide non armis.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the young Ger- 
man. “Why, that’s very like—” 

“Very like the device of the Austrian 
Schomburgs.” 

“Well, I remembered the cigarette case, 
and one night at a concert—in Berlin, you 
know—I chanced to sit with some friends 
at a table quite near where he sat alone. 
I had my eye on him, trying to assure my- 
self of his identity, when, in closing his 
cigarette case, it fell almost at my feet, 
and I bumped heads with a waiter as I 
picked it up—I wanted to make sure— 
and handed it to him, the imitation 
baron.” 

“That was your chance to startle him a 
trifle, I should say,” remarked the Ger- 
man. 

“He was the man, beyond doubt. There 
was no mistaking the cigarette case. 
What I said was—” continued Chauvenet, 
* *Allow me, baron?’ ” 

“Well spoken!” exclaimed the Spanish 
officer. 

“Not so well, either,” laughed Chauve- 
net. “He had the best of it—he’s a clever 
man, I am obliged to admit! He said—” 
and Chauvenet’s mirth stifled him for a 
moment. 

“Yes ; what was it?” demanded the Ger- 
man, impatiently. 

“He said: “Thank you, waiter? and 
put the cigarette case back into his 
pocket !” 

They all laughed. Then Captain Clai- 
borne’s eyes fell upon the table and rested 
idly on John Armitage’s cigarette case— 
on the smoothly-worn gold of the surface 
—on the snowy falcon and the silver hel- 
met on which the bird poised. He started 
slightly, then tossed his napkin carelessly 
on the table so that it covered the gold 
trinket completely. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “if we are going 
to show ourselves at the Darlington ball 
we’ll have to run along.” 
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Below, in the coat room, Claiborne was 
fastening the frogs of his military over- 
coat when Armitage, who had waited for 
the opportunity, spoke to him. 

“That story is a lie, Claiborne. That 
man never saw me or my cigarette case in 
Berlin; and moreover, I was never at Bar 
Harbor in my life. I gave you some ac- 
count of myself on the King Edward— 
every word of it is true.” 

“You should face him—you must have 
it out with him!” said Claiborne, and Ar- 
mitage saw the conflict and uncertainty in 
the officer’s eyes. 

“But the time hasn’t come for that—” 

“Then if there is something between 
you—” began Claiborne, the doubt now 
clearly dominant. 

“There is undoubtedly a great deal be- 
tween us, and there will be more before we 
reach the end.” 

Dick Claiborne was a perfectly frank, 
outspoken fellow, and this hint of mystery 
by a man whose character had just been 
boldly assailed angered him. 

“Good God, man! I know as much 
about Chauvenet as I do about you. This 
thing is ugly, as you must see. I don’t like 
it, I tell you! You’ve got to do more than 
deny a circumstantial story like that by a 
fellow whose standing here is as good as 
yours! If you don’t offer some better ex- 
planation of this by to-morrow night I 
shall have to ask you to cut my acquaint- 


ance—and the acquaintance of my fam- 
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ily! 

Armitage’s face was grave, but he 
smiled as he took his hat and stick. 

“JT shall not be able to satisfy you of 
my respectability by to-morrow night, 
Captain Claiborne. My own affairs must 
wait on larger matters.” 

“Then you need never take the 
trouble !” 

“In my own time you shall be quite 
fully satisfied,” said Armitage quietly, 
and turned away. 

He was not among the others of the 
Claiborne party when they got into their 
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carriages to go to the ball. He went, in 
fact, to the telegraph office and sent a mes- 
sage to Oscar Breunig, Lamar, Virginia, 
giving notice of a shipment of steers. 

Then he returned to the New American 
and packed his belongings. 


CHAPTER XII 
A CAMP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Who climbed the blue Virginia hills 
Against embattled foes ; 

And planted there, in valleys fair, 
The lily and the rose ; 

Whose fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth, 

And lights the hearths of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth. 

—Francis O. Ticknor. 


The study of maps and time-tables is a 
far more profitable business than appears. 
John Armitage possessed a great store of 
geographical knowledge as interpreted in 
such literature. He could tell you, with- 
out leaving his room, and probably with- 
out opening his trunk, the quickest way 
out of Tokio, or St. Petersburg, or Cal- 
cutta, or Cinch Tight, Montana, if you 
suddenly received a cablegram calling you 
to Vienna or Paris or Washington from 
one of those places. 

Such being the case, it was remarkable 
that he should have started for a point in 
the Virginia hills by way of Boston, 
thence to Norfolk by coastwise steamer, 
and on to Lamar by lines of railroad 
whose schedules would have been the de- 
spair of unhardened travelers. He had 
expressed his trunks direct, and traveled 
with two suit-cases and an umbrella. His 
journey, since his boat swung out into 
Massachusetts Bay, had been spent in 
gloomy speculations, and two young wom- 
en booked for Baltimore wrongly attrib- 
uted his reticence and aloofness to a griev- 
ous disappointment in love. 

He had wanted time to think—to pon- 
der his affairs—to devise some way out of 
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his difficulties, and to contrive the defeat 
of Chauvenet. Moreover, his relations to 
the Claibornes were in an ugly tangle: 
Chauvenet had dealt him a telling blow in 
a quarter where he particularly wished to 
appear to advantage. 

He jumped out of the day coach in 
which he had accomplished the last stage 
of his journey to Lamar, just at dawn, 
and found Oscar with two horses waiting. 

“You are prompt, sergeant,” and Ar- 
mitage shook hands with him. 

As the train roared on through the val- 
ley, Armitage opened one of the suit-cases 
and took out a pair of leather leggings, 
which he strapped on. Then Oscar tied 
the cases together with a rope and hung 
them across his saddle-bow. 

“The place—what of it?” asked Armi- 
tage. 

“There may be worse—I have not de- 
cided.” 

Armitage laughed aloud. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

The man was busy tightening the sad- 
dle-girths, and he answered Armitage’s 
further questions with soldier-like brevity. 

“You have been here—” 

“Two weeks, sir.” 

“And nothing has happened? It is a 
good report.” 

“It is good for the soul to stand on 
mountains and look at the world. You will 
like that animal—yes? He is lighter than 
a cavalry horse. Mine, you will notice, is 
a trifle heavier. I bought them at a stock 
farm in another valley, and rode them up 
to the place.” 

The train sent back loud echoes. A girl 
in a pink sunbonnet rode up on a mule and 
carried off the mail pouch. The station 
agent was busy inside at his telegraph in- 
struments and paid no heed to the horse- 
men. Save for a few huts clustered on the 
hillside, there were no signs of human hab- 
itation in sight. The lights in a switch 


target showed yellow against the growing 
dawn. 
“TI am quite ready, sir,” reported Oscar, 
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touching his hat. “There is nothing here 
but the station; the settlement is farther 
on our way.” 

“Then let us be off,” said Armitage, 
swinging into the saddle. 

Oscar led the way in silence along a 
narrow road that clung close to the base 
of a great pine-covered hill. The morn- 
ing was sharp and the horses stepped 
smartly, the breath of their nostrils show- 
ing white on the air. The far roar and 
whistle of the train came back more and 
more faintly, and when it had quite ceased 
Armitage sighed, pushed his soft felt hat 
from his face, and settled himself more 
firmly in his saddle. The keen air was as 
stimulating as wine, and he put his horse 
to the gallop and rode ahead to shake up 
his blood. 

“It is good,” said the stolid cavalry- 
man, as Armitage wheeled again into line 
with him. 

“Yes, it is good,” repeated Armitage. 

A peace descended upon him that he 
had not known in many days. The light 
grew as the sun rose higher, blazing upon 
them like a brazen target through deep 
clefts in the mountains. The morning 
mists retreated before them to farther 
ridges and peaks, and the beautiful gray- 
blue of the Virginia hills delighted Armi- 
tage’s eyes. The region was very wild. 
Here and there from some mountaineer’s 
cabin a light penciling of smoke stole up- 
ward. They once passed a boy driving a 
yoke of steers. After several miles the 
road, that had hung midway of the rough 
hill, dipped down sharply, and they came 
out into another and broader valley, where 
there were tilled farms, and a little settle- 
ment, with a blacksmith shop and a coun- 
try store and postoffice and inn combined. 
The storekeeper stood in the door, smok- 
ing a cob pipe. Seeing Oscar, he went in- 
side and brought out some letters and 
newspapers, which he delivered in silence. 

“This is Lamar postoffice,” announced 
Oscar. 

“There must be some mail here for me,” 
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said Armitage ; and Oscar handed him sev- 
eral long envelopes—they bore the name 
of the Bronx Loan and Trust Company, 
whose office in New York was his perma- 
nent address, and he opened and read a 
number of letters and cablegrams that had 
been forwarded. Their contents evidently 
gave him satisfaction, for he whistled 
cheerfully as he thrust them into his 
pocket. 

“You keep in touch with the world, do 
you, Oscar? It is commendable.” 

“JT take a Washington paper—it re- 
lieves the monotony, and I can see where 
the regiments are moving, and whether my 
old captain is yet out of the hospital, and 
what happened to my lieutenant in his 
court-martial about the pay accounts. 
One must observe the world—yes? At the 
postoffice back there”—he jerked his head 
to indicate—“it is against the law to sell 
whisky in a postoffice, so that storekeeper 
with the red nose and small yellow eyes 
keeps it in a brown jug in the back room.” 

“To be sure,” laughed Armitage. “I 
hope it is a good article.” 

“It is vile,’ replied Oscar. “His 
brother makes it up in the hills, and it is 
as strong as wood lye.” 

“Moonshine! I have heard of it. We 
must keep some for rainy days.” 

It was a new world to John Armitage, 
and his heart was as light as the morning 
air as he followed Oscar along the ruddy 
mountain road. He was in Virginia, and 
somewhere on this soil, perhaps in some 
valley like the one through which he rode, 
Shirley Claiborne had gazed upon blue 
distances, with ridge rising against ridge, 
and dark pine-covered slopes like these he 
saw for the first time. He had left his 
affairs in Washington in a sorry muddle; 
but he faced the new day with a buoyant 
spirit, and did not trouble himself to look 
very far ahead. He had a definite busi- 
ness before him; his cablegrams were re- 
assuring on that point. The fact that he 
was, in a sense, a fugitive did not trouble 
him in the least. He had no intention of 
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allowing Jules Chauvenet’s assassins to 
kill him, or of being locked up in a Wash- 
ington jail as the false Baron von Kissel. 
If he admitted that he was not John Ar- 
mitage, it would be difficult to prove that 
he was anybody else—a fact touching hu- 
man testimony which Jules Chauvenet 
probably knew perfectly well. 

On the whole he was satisfied that he 
had followed the wisest course thus far. 
The broad panorama of the morning hills 
communicated to his spirit a growing ela- 
tion. He began singing in German a bal- 
lad that recited the sorrows of a pale 
maiden prisoner in a dark tower on the 
Rhine, whence her true knight rescued 
her, after many and fearsome adventures. 
On the last stave he ceased abruptly, and 
an exclamation of wonder broke from him. 

They had been riding along a narrow 
trail that afforded, as Oscar said, a short 
cut across a long timbered ridge that lay 
between them and Armitage’s property. 
The path was rough and steep, and the 
low-hanging pine boughs and heavy un- 
derbrush increased the difficulties of as- 
cent. Straining to the top, a new valley, 
hidden until now, was disclosed in long 
and beautiful vistas. 

Armitage dropped the reins upon the 
neck of his panting horse. 

“Tt is a fine valley—yes?” asked Oscar. 

“Tt is a possession worthy of the noblest 
gods!” replied Armitage. “There is a 
white building with colonnades away over 
there—is it the house of the reigning 
deity ?” 

“Tt is not, sir,” answered Oscar, who 
spoke English with a kind of dogged pre- 
cision, giving equal value to all words. 
“It is a vast hotel where the rich spend 
much money. That place at the foot of 
the hills—do you see?—it is there they 
play a foolish game with sticks and little 
balls—” 

“Golf? Is it possible!” 

“There is no doubt of it, sir. I have 
seen the fools myself—men and women. 
The place is called Storm Valley.” 
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Armitage slapped his thigh sharply, so 
that his horse started. 

“Yes; you are probably right, Oscar. 
I have heard of the place. And those 
houses that lie beyond there in the valley 
belong to gentlemen of taste and leisure 
who drink the waters and ride horses and 
play the foolish game you describe with 
little white balls.” 

“I could not tell it better,” responded 
Oscar, who had dismounted, like a good 
trooper, to rest his horse. 

“And our place—is it below there?” 
demanded Armitage. 

“Tt is not, sir. It lies to the west. But 
a man may come here when he is lonesome, 
and look at the people and the gentlemen’s 
houses. At night it is a pleasure to see 
the lights, and sometimes, when the wind 
is right, there is music of bands.” 

“Poor Oscar!” laughed Armitage. 

His mood had not often in his life been 
so high. 

On his flight northward from Wash- 
ington and southward down the Atlantic 
capes, the thought that Shirley Claiborne 
and her family must now believe him an 
ignoble scoundrel had wrought misgivings 
and pain in his heart; but at least he 
would soon be near her—even now she 
might be somewhere below in the lovely 
valley, and he drew off his hat and stared 
down upon what was glorified and en- 
chanted ground. 

“Let us go,” he said presently. 

Oscar saluted, standing bridle in hand. 

“You will find it easier to walk,” he 
said, and, leading their horses, they -re- 
traced their steps for several hundred 
yards along the ridge, then mounted and 
proceeded slowly down again until they 
came to a mountain road. Presently a 
high wire fence followed at their right, 
where the descent was sharply arrested, 
and they came to a barred wooden gate, 
and beside it a small cabin, evidently de- 
signed for a lodge. 

“This is the place, sir,” and Oscar dis- 
mounted and threw open the gate. 
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The road within followed the rough 
contour of the hillside, that still turned 
downward until it broadened into a wooded 
plateau. The flutter of wings in the un- 
derbrush, the scamper of squirrels, the 
mad lope of a fox, kept the eye busy. A 
deer broke out of a hazel thicket, stared 
at the horsemen in wide-eyed amazement, 
then plunged into the wood and. disap- 
peared. 

“There are deer, and of foxes a great 
plenty,” remarked Oscar. 

He turned toward Armitage and added 
with lowered voice: 

“Tt is different from our old hills and 
forests—yes? but sometimes I have been 
homesick.” 

“But this is not so bad, Oscar; and 
some day you shall go back !” 

“Here,” said the soldier, as they swung 
out of the wood and into the open, “is 
what they call the Port of Missing Men.” 

There was a broad parklike area that 
tended downward almost imperceptibly to 
a deep defile. They dismounted and 
walked to the edge and looked down the 
steep sides. A little creek flowed out of the 
wood and emptied itself with a silvery rush 
into the vale, caught its breath below, 
and became a creek again. A slight sus- 
pension bridge flung across the defile had 
once afforded a short cut to Storm 
Springs, but it was now in disrepair, and 
at either end was posted “No Thorough- 
fare.” Armitage stepped upon the loose 
planking and felt the frail thing vibrate 
under his weight. 

“Tt is a bad place,” remarked Oscar, as 
the bridge creaked and swung, and Armi- 
tage laughed and jumped back to solid 
ground. 

The surface of this harbor of the hills 
was rough with outcropping rock. In 
some great stress of nature the trees had 
been destroyed utterly, and only a scant 
growth of weeds and wild flowers re- 
mained. The place suggested a battle- 
ground for the winds, where they might 
meet and struggle in wild combat; or, 
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more practically, it was large enough for 
the evolutions of a squadron of cavalry. 

“Why the name?” asked Armitage. 

“There were gray soldiers of many bat- 
tles—yes?—who fought the long fight 
against the blue soldiers in the Valley of 
Virginia ; and after the war was over some 
of them would not surrender—no; but 
they marched here, and stayed a long 
time, and kept their last flag, and so the 
place was called the Port of Missing Men. 
They built that stone wall over there be- 
yond the patch of cedars, and camped. 
And a few died, and their graves are there 
by the cedars. Yes; they had brave 
hearts,” and Oscar lifted his hat as 
though he were saluting the lost legion. 

They turned again to the road and 
went forward at a gallop, until, half a 
mile from the gate, they came upon a 
clearing and a low, red-roofed bungalow. 

“Your place, sir,” and Oscar swung 
himself down at the steps of a broad 
veranda. He led the horses away to a 
barn beyond the house while Armitage 
surveyed the landscape. The bungalow 
stood on a rough knoll, and was so placed 
as to afford a splendid view of a.wide re- 
gion. Armitage traversed the long veran- 
da, studying the landscape, and delight- 
ing in the far-stretching pine-covered bar- 
ricade of hills. He was aroused by Oscar, 
who appeared carrying the suit-cases. 

“There shall be breakfast,” said the 
man. 

He threw open the doors and they en- 
tered a wide, bare hall, with a fireplace, 
into which Oscar dropped a match. 

“All one floor—plenty of sleeping- 
rooms, sir—a place to eat here—a kitchen 
beyond—a fair barracks for a common 
soldier ; that is all.” 

“It is enough. Throw these bags into 
the nearest bedroom, if there is no choice, 
and camp will be established.” 

“This is yours—the baggage that 
came by express is there. A wagon goes 
with the place, and I brought the things 
up yesterday. There is a shower-bath be- 
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yond the rear veranda. The mountain 
water is off the ice, but—you will require , 
hot water for shaving—is it not so?” 

“You oppress me with luxuries, Oscar. 
Wind up the clock, and nothing will be 
wanting.” 

Oscar unstrapped the trunks and then 
stood at attention in the door. He had ex- 
pected Armitage to condemn the place in 


‘bitter language, but the proprietor of the 


abandoned hunting preserve was in excel- 
lent spirits, and whistled blithely as he 
drew out his keys. 

“The place was built by fools,” de- 
clared Oscar gloomily. 

“Undoubtedly! There is a saying that 
fools build houses and wise men live in 
them—you see where that leaves us, Oscar. 
Let us be cheerful!” 

He tried the shower and changed his 
raiment, while Oscar prepared coffee and 
laid a cloth on the long table before the 
fire. When Armitage appeared, coffee 
steamed in the tin pot in which it had been 
made. Bacon, eggs and toast were further 
offered. 

“You have done excellently well, Oscar. 
Go get your own breakfast.” Armitage 
dropped a lump of sugar into his coffee 
cup and surveyed the room. 

A large map of Virginia and a series 
of hunting prints hung on the untinted 
walls, and there were racks for guns, and 
a work-bench at one end of the room, 
where guns might be taken apart and 
cleaned. A few novels, several three-year- 
old magazines and a variety of pipes re- 
mained on the shelf above the fireplace. 
The house offered possibilities of meager 
comfort, and that was about all. Armitage 
remembered what the agent through 
whom he had made the purchase had said 
—that the place had proved too isolated 
for even a hunting preserve, and that its 
only value was in the timber. He was 
satisfied with his bargain, and would not 
set up a lumber mill yet a while. He light- 
ed a cigar and settled himself in an easy 
chair before the fire, glad of the luxury of 
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peace and quiet after his circuitous jour- 
ney and the tumult of doubt and question 
that had shaken him. 

He slit the wrapper of the Washington 
newspaper that Oscar had brought from 
the mountain postoffice and scanned the 
headlines. He read with care a despatch 
from London that purported to reflect the 
sentiment of the continental capitals to- 
ward Charles Louis, the new Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary, and the paper 
dropped upon his knees and he stared into 
the fire. Then he picked up a paper of 
earlier date and read all the foreign de- 
spatches and the news of Washington. He 
was about to toss the paper aside, when his 
eyes fell upon a boldly-headlined article 
that caused his heart to throb fiercely. It 
recited the sudden reappearance of the 
fraudulent Baron von Kissel in Washing- 
ton, and described in detail the baron’s 
escapades at Bar Harbor and his later 
career in California and elsewhere. Then 
followed a story, veiled in careful phrases, 
but based, so the article recited, upon in- 
formation furnished by a gentleman of 
extensive acquaintance on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that Baron von Kissel, under 
a new pseudonym, and with even more 
daring effrontery, had within a fortnight 
sought to intrench himself in the most ex- 
clusive circles of Washington. 

Armitage’s cigar slipped from his fin- 
gers and fell upon the hearth as he read: 


“The boldness of this clever adventurer 
is said to have reached a climax in this 
city within a few days. He had, under the 
name of Armitage, palmed himself off 
upon members of one of the most distin- 
guished families of the capital, whom he 
had met abroad during the winter. A 
young gentleman of this family, who, it 
will suffice to say, bears a commission and 
title from the American government, en- 
tertained a small company of friends at a 
Washington club only a few nights ago, 
and this plausible adventurer was among 
the guests. He was recognized at once by 
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one of the foreigners present, who, out of 
consideration for the host and fellow 
guests, held his tongue; but it is under- 
stood that this gentleman sought Armi- 
tage privately and warned him to leave 
Washington, which accounts for the fact 
that the sumptuous apartments at the 
New American in which Mr. John Armi-" 
tage, alias Baron von Kissel, had estab- 
lished himself were vacated immediately. 
None of those present at the supper will 
talk of the matter, but it has been the sub- 
ject of lively gossip for several days, and 
the German embassy is said to haye laid 
before the Washington police all the in- 
formation in its archives relating to the 
American adventures of this impudent 
scoundrel.” 


Armitage rose, dropped the paper into 
the fire, and, with his elbow resting on the 
mantel-shelf, watched it burn. He laughed 
suddenly and faced about, his back to the 
flames. Oscar stood at attention in the 
middle of the room. 

Shall we unpack—yes?” 

“Tt is a capital idea,” said John Armi- 
tage. 
“T was striker for my captain also, who 
had fourteen pairs of boots and a bad dis- 
position—and his uniforms—yes? He 
was very pretty to look at on a horse.” 

“The ideal is high, Oscar, but I shall 
do my best. That one first, please.” 

The contents of the two trunks were 
disposed of deftly by Oscar as Armi- 
tage directed. One of the bedrooms was 
utilized as a closet, and garments for 
every imaginable occasion were brought 
forth. There were stout English tweeds, 
for the heaviest weather, two dress suits, 
and Norfolk jackets in corduroy. The 
owner’s taste ran to grays and browns, it 
seemed, and he whimsically ordered his 
raiment grouped by colors as he lounged 
about with a pipe in his mouth. 

“You may hang those scarfs on the 
string provided by my predecessor, ser- 
geant. They will help our color scheme. 
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That pale blue doesn’t blend well in our 
rainbow—put it in your pocket and wear 
it, with my compliments; and those tan 
shoes are not bad for the Virginia mud— 
drop them here. Those gray campaign 
hats are comfortable—give the oldest to 
me. And there is a riding-cloak I had 
forgotten I ever owned—I gave gold: for 
it to a Madrid tailor. The mountain 
nights are cool, and the thing may serve 
me well.” 

He clapped on the hat and flung the 
cloak upon his shoulders. It fell to his 
heels, and he gathered it together with 
one hand at the waist and strutted out 
into the hall, whither Oscar followed, 
staring, as Armitage began to declaim: 


“ ‘Give me my robe; put on my crown; I 
have 
Immortal longings in me! 


“°Tis an inky cloak, as dark as Ham- 
let’s mind; I will go forth upon a bloody 
business, and who hinders me shall know 
the bitter taste of death. Oscar, by the 
faith of my body, you shall be the Horatio 
of the tragedy. Set me right afore the 
world if treason be my undoing, and while 
we await the trumpets, cast that silly pair 
of trousers as rubbish to the void, and 
choose of mine own raiment as thou 
wouldst, knave! And now— 


— ‘Nothing can we call our own but 
death, 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our 
bones. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of 
kings.’ ” 


Then he grew serious, tossed the cloak 
and hat upon a bench that ran round the 
room, and refilled and lighted his pipe. 
Oscar, soberly unpacking, saw Armitage 
pace the hall floor for an hour, deep in 
thought. 
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“Oscar,” he called abruptly, “how far 
is it down to Storm Springs?” 

“A forced march, and you are there in 
an hour and a half, sir.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE LADY OF THE PERGOLA 

April, Aprii, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears! 

April, that mine ears 

Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But the moment afiecr, 

Weep thy golden tears! 
—Wiiiiam Watson. 


A few photographs of foreign scenes 
tacked on the walls; a Roman blanket 
hung as a tapestry over the mantel; a 
portfolio and traveler’s writing materials 
distributed about a table produced for the 
purpose, and additions to the meager 
book-shelf—a line of Baedekers, a pocket 
atlas, a comprehensive American railway 
guide, several volumes of German and 
French poetry—and the place was not so 
bad. Armitage slept for an hour after a 
simple luncheon had been prepared by 
Oscar, studied his letters and cablegrams 
—made, in fact, some notes in regard to 
them—and wrote replies. Then, at four 
o’clock, he told Oscar to saddle the horses. 

“It is spring, and in April a man’s 
blood will not be quiet. We will go forth 
and taste the air.” 

He had studied the map of Lamar 
County with care, and led the way out of 
his own preserve by the road over which 
they had entered in the morning. Oscar 
and his horses were a credit to the train- 
ing of the American army, and would 
have passed inspection anywhere. Armi- 
tage watched his adjutant with approval. 
The man served without question, and, 
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quicker of wit than of speech, his buff 
gauntleted hand went to his hat-brim 
whenever Armitage addressed him. 

They sought again the spot whence 
Armitage had first looked down upon 
Storm Valley, and he opened his pocket 
map, the better to clarify his ideas of the 
region. 

“We shall go down into the valley, 
Oscar,” he said; and thereafter it was he 
that led. 

They struck presently into an old road 
that had been an early highway across the 
mountains. Above and below the for- 
est hung gloomily, and passing clouds 
darkened the slopes and _ occasionally 
spilled rain. Armitage drew on his cloak 
and Oscar enveloped himself in a slicker 
as they rode through a sharp shower. At 
a lower level they came into fair weather 
again, and, crossing a bridge, rode down 
into Storm Valley. The road at once bore 
marks of care; and they passed a number 
of traps that spoke unmistakably of 
cities, and riders whose mounts knew well 
the bridle-paths of Central Park. The 
hotel loomed massively before them, and 
beyond were handsome estates and ambi- 
tious mansions scattered through the val- 
ley and on the lower slopes. 

Armitage paused in a clump of trees 
and dismounted. 

“You will stay here until I come back. 
And remember that we don’t know any 
one; and at our time of life, Oscar, one 
should be wary of making new acquaint- 
ances.” 

He tossed his cloak over the saddle and 
walked toward the inn. The size of the 
place and the great number of people go- 
ing and coming surprised him, but in the 
numbers he saw his own security, and he 
walked boldly up the steps of the main 
hotel entrance. He stepped into the long 
corridor of the inn, where many people 
lounged about, and heard with keen satis- 
faction and relief the click of a telegraph 
instrument that seemed at once to bring 
him into contact with the remote world. 
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He walked the length of the broad hall, 
his riding-crop under his arm. The gay 
banter and laughter of a group of young 
men and women just returned from a drive 
gave him a touch of heartache, for there 
was a girl somewhere in the valley whom 
he had followed across the sea, and these 
people were of her own world—they un- 
doubtedly knew her; very likely she came 
often to this huge caravansary and min- 
gled with them. 

At the entrance he passed Baron von 
Marhof, who, by reason of the death 
of his royal chief, had taken a cottage at 
the Springs to emphasize his abstention 
from the life of the capital. The Ambassa- 
dor lifted his eyes and bowed to Armitage, 
as he bowed to a great many young men 
whose names he never remembered; but, 
oddly enough, the baron paused, stared 
after Armitage for a moment, then shook 
his head and walked on with knit brows. 
Armitage had lifted his hat and passed 
out, tapping his leg with his crop. 

He walked toward the private houses 
that lay scattered over the valley and 
along the gradual slope of the hills as 
though carelessly flung from a dice box. 
Many of the places were handsome es- 
tates, with imposing houses set amid beau- 
tiful gardens. Half a mile from the hotel 
he stopped a passing negro to ask who 
owned a large house that lay well back 
from the road. The man answered; he 
seemed anxious to impart further infor- 
mation, and Armitage availed himself of 
the opportunity. 

“How near is 
place?” he asked. 

The man pointed. It was the next 
house, on the right-hand side; and Armi- 
tage smiled to himself and strolled on. 

He looked down in a moment upon a 
pretty estate, distinguished by its formal 
garden, but with the broad acres of a 
practical farm stretching far out into 
the valley. The lawn terraces were green, 
broken only by plots of spring flowers; 
the walks were walled in box and privet; 
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the house, of the pillared colonial type, 
crowned a series of terraces. A long per- 
gola, with pillars topped by red urns, 
curved gradually through the garden 
toward the mansion. Armitage followed 
a side road along the brick partition wall 
and contemplated the inner landscape. 
The sharp snap of a gardener’s shears far 
up the slope was the only sound that 
reached him. It was a charming place, and 
he yielded to a temptation to explore it. 
He dropped over the wall and strolled 
away through the garden, the smell of 
warm earth, moist from the day’s light 
showers, and the faint odor of green 
things growing, sweet in his nostrils. He 
walked to the far end of the pergola, sat 
down on a wooden bench, and gave him- 
self to reverie. He had been denounced as 
an impostor; he was on Claiborne soil; 
and the situation required thought. 

It was while he thus pondered his af- 
fairs that Shirley, walking over the soft 
lawn from a neighboring estate, came 
suddenly upon him. 

Her head went up with surprise and— 
he was sure—with disdain. She stopped 
abruptly as he jumped to his feet. 

“T am caught—in flagrante delicto! I 
can only plead guilty and pray for 
mercy.” 

“They said—they said you had gone to 
Mexico?” said Shirley questioningly. 

“Plague take the newspapers! How 
dare they so misrepresent me!” he 
laughed. 

“Yes, I réad those newspaper articles 
with a good deal of interest. And my 
brother—” 

“Yes, your brother—he is the best fel- 
low in the world!” , 

She mused, but a smile of real mirth 
now played over her face and lighted her 
eyes. 

“Those are generous words, Mr. Armi- 
tage. My brother warned me against you 
in quite unequivocal language. He told 
me about your match-box—” 

“Oh, the cigarette case!’ and he held 
it up. “It’s really mine—and I’m going 
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to keep it. It was very damaging evi- 
dence. It would argue strongly against 
me in any court of law.” 

“Yes, I believe that is true.””? And she 
looked at the trinket with frank interest. 

“But I particularly do not wish to have 
to meet that charge in any court of law, 
Miss Claiborne.” 

She met his gaze very steadily, and her 
eyes were grave. Then she asked, in much 
the same tone that she would have used if 
they had been very old friends and he had 
excused himself for not riding that day, 
or for not going upon a hunt, or to the 
theater : 

“Why p? 

“Because I have a pledge to keep and a 
work to do, and if I were forced to defend 
myself from the charge of being the false 
Baron von Kissel, everything would be 
spoiled. You see, unfortunately—most 
unfortunately—I am not quite without re- 
sponsibilities, and I have come down into 
the mountains, where I hope not to be 
shot and tossed over a precipice until I 
have had time to watch certain people and 
certain events a little while. I tried to say 
as much to Captain Claiborne, but I saw 
that my story did not impress him. And 
now I have said the same thing to you—” 

He waited, gravely watching her, hat 
in hand. 

‘And I have stood here and listened to 
you, and done exactly what Captain Clai- 
borne would not wish me to do under any 
circumstances,” said Shirley. 

“You are infinitely kind and gener- 
ous—” 

“No. I do not wish you to think me 
either of those things—of course not !” 

* Her conclusion was abrupt and pointed. 

“Then—” 

“Then I will tell you—what I have not 
told any one else—that I know very well 
that you are not the person who appeared 
at Bar Harbor two years ago and palmed 
himself off as the Baron von Kissel.” 

“You know it—you are quite sure of 
it?” he asked blankly. 

“Certainly. I saw that person—at Bar 
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Harbor. I had gone up from Newport 
for a week—lI was even at a tea where he 
was quite the lion, and I am sure you are 
not the same person.” 

Her direct manner of speech, her deci- 
sive tone, in which she placed the matter of 
his identity on a purely practical and un- 
sentimental plane, gave him a new impres- 
sion of her character. 

“But Captain Claiborne—” 

He ceased suddenly and she anticipated 
the question at which he had faltered, and 
answered, a little icily: 

“T do not consider it any of my busi- 
ness to meddle in your affairs with my 
brother. He undoubtedly believes you are 
the impostor who palmed himself off at 
Bar Harbor as the Baron von Kissel. He 
was told so—” 

“By Monsieur Chauvenet.” 

“So he said.” 

“And of course he is a capital witness. 
There is no doubt of Chauvenet’s entire 
credibility,” declared Armitage, a little 
airily. 

“IT should say not,” said Shirley unre- 
sponsively. “I am quite as sure that he 
was not the false baron as I am that you 
were not.” 

Armitage laughed. 

“That is a little pointed.” 

“It was meant to be,” said Shirley 
sternly. “It is”—she weighed the word— 
“ridiculous that both of you should be 
here.” 

“Thank you, for my half! I didn’t 
know he was here! But I am not exactly 
here—I have a much safer place,”—he 
swept the blue-hilled horizon with his 
hand. “Monsieur Chauvenet and I will 
not shoot at each other in the hotel dining- 
room. But I am really relieved that he has 
come. We have an interesting fashion of 
running into each other; it would posi- 
tively grieve me to be obliged to wait for 
him.” 

He smiled and thrust his hat under his 
arm. The sun was dropping behind the 
great western barricade, and a chill wind 
crept sharply over the valley. 
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He started to walk beside her as she 
turned away, but she paused abruptly. 

“Oh, this won’t do at all! I can’t be 
seen with you, even in the shadow of my 
own house. I must trouble you to take 
the side gate,”—and she indicated it by a 
nod of her head. 

“Not if I know myself! I am not a 
fraudulent member of the German nobil- 
ity—you have told me so yourself. Your 
conscience is clear—I assure you mine is 
equally so! And I am not a person, Miss 
Claiborne, to sneak out by side gates— 
particularly when I came over the fence! 
It’s a long way around anyhow—and I 
have a horse over there somewhere by the 
inn.” 

“My brother—” 

“Ts at Fort Myer, of course. At about 
this hour they are having dress parade, 
and he is thoroughly occupied.” 

“But—there is Monsieur Chauvenet. 
He has nothing to do but amuse himself.” 

They had reached the veranda steps, 
and she ran to the top and turned for a 
moment to look at him. He still carried 
his hat and crop in one hand, and had 
dropped the other into the side pocket of 
his coat. He was wholly at ease, and the 
wind ruffled his hair and gave him a boy- 
ish look that Shirley liked. But she had 
no wish to be found with him, and she in- 
stantly nodded his dismissal and half 
turned away to go into the house, when he 
detained her for a moment. 

“T am perfectly willing to afford Mon- 
sieur Chauvenet all imaginable entertain- 
ment. We are bound to have many meet- 
ings. I am afraid he reached this charm- 
ing valley before me; but—as a rule—I 
prefer to be a little ahead of him; it’s a 
whim—the merest whim, I assure you.” 

He laughed, thinking little of what he 
said, but delighting in the picture she 
made, the tall pillars of the veranda fram- 
ing her against the white wall of the 
house, and the architrave high above 
speaking, so he thought, for the ampli- 
tude, the breadth of her nature. Her 
green cloth gown afforded the happiest 
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possible contrast with the white back- 
ground; and her hat—( for a gown, let us 
remember, may express the dressmaker, 
but a hat expresses the woman who wears 
it)—her hat, Armitage was aware, was a 
trifle of black velvet caught up at one side 
with snowy plumes well calculated to shock 
the sensibilities of the Audubon Society. 
Yet the bird, if he knew, doubtless rejoiced 
in his fate! Shirley’s hand, thrice laid 
down, and there you have the length of 
that velvet cap, plume and all. Her pro- 
file, as she half turned away, must awaken 
regret that Reynolds and Gainsborough 
paint no more; yet let us be practical: 
Sargent, here,’could not serve us ill. 

Her annoyance at finding herself lin- 
gering to listen to him was marked in an 
almost imperceptible gathering of her 
brows. His heart beat fast in his joy at 
the sight of her, and the tongue that 
years of practice had skilled in reserve 
and evasion was possessed by a reckless 
spirit. 

Shirley nodded carelessly. 

“But when I wait for people they al- 
ways come—even in a strange pergola!” 
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he said. ‘Now, in Geneva, not long 
ago—” 

He lost the profile and gained her face 
as he liked it best, though her head was 
lifted a little high in resentment against 
her own yielding curiosity. 

“In Geneva, when I told a young lady 
that I was waiting for a very wicked man 
to appear—it was really the oddest thing 
in the world that almost immediately 
Monsieur Jules Chauvenet arrived at mine 
own inn! It is inevitable; it is always sure 
to be my fate,” he concluded mournfully. 

He bowed low, restored the shabby hat 
to his head with the least bit of a flourish, 
and strolled away through the garden by 
a broad walk that led to the front gate. 

He would have been interested to know 
that when he was out of sight Shirley 
walked to the veranda rail and bent for- 
ward, listening to his steps on the gravel, 
after the hedge and shrubbery had hidden 
him. And she stood thus until the click of 
the gate told her that he had gone. 

She did not know that as the gate 
closed upon him he met Chauvenet face 
to face. 


[vO BE CONTINUED | 


THE LEADER 


By S. H. Kemper 


UT to kiss his stirrup! 
But to kneel and lay 
Folded hands between his hands !— 
Hush; one does not say 
Things like that. Attention! 
Salute! he passes near; 
Stolid eyes must meet his eyes 
Captainly and clear. 


We can mock that ancient, 
Silly maundering— 
“Majesty!” “Your. Highness !”— 
Emperor or King; 
Ah, but this is other! 
At attention stand! 
Head and shoulders higher !— 
To your cap your hand! 


Some day he shall guess it, 
Some day he shall know; 
In one splendid instant, 
Flung against some foe, 
On the rushing, crested 
Highest wave of war 
Toppling, we shall give him 
One thunderous hurrah! 
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NARRATIVE IN THE DRAMA 
By George Pierce Baker 


__ is an essential antagonism be- 
tween crude or even simple narrative 
and the best dramatic expression. The un- 
trained narrator is inexact and discursive: 
the best stage dialogue conveys exactly its 
meaning in the fewest possible words. 
Even the trained narrator, except on the 
stage, feels free at will to introduce com- 
ment, analysis, or touches to give atmos- 
phere. If a playwright allows one of his 
dramatis persone even one of these addi- 
tions he regards it as an indulgence which 
must be jealously guarded lest the play 
swell to undue proportions or the action of 
the special scene be clogged. Narration on 
the stage is, in brief, always restricted by 
the time limit for a performance, approx- 
imately two hours and a half, and by 
the fact that the dramatist must always 
speak through his characters and in char- 
acter, never in his own person. These are 
the two great causes for the difference be- 
tween narrative on the stage and in the 
novel. 

Narrative in a play is of two kinds: the 
essential, that is the story which lies at 
the core of the play; and the incidental, 
given by this or that character in a particu- 
lar scene. But merely to tell a story is not 
to write a play. To do that one must pre- 
sent as compactly as possible a sequence of 
emotional situations which express them- 


selves in stirring or amusing action. Three 
words in that sentence can not be too strong- 
ly emphasized, emotional situations and ac- 
tion. From the essentiality of emotional 
situations and action in plays arises the 
conflict between simple narrative and good 
dramatic dialogue. As one passes from the 
earliest forms of the English drama to 
technical masterpieces of the last fifteen 
years, one notes an evolution from crude and 
undramatic to highly dramatic but more and 
more disguised narrative. To-day narrative 
on the stage is often so masked by charac- 
terization, dialogue, or even atmosphere that 
an auditor quite overlooks the fact that he is 
listening to narrative essential to the whole 
plot or to understanding of the scene in 
question. That is, the best narrative in 
drama is both complicated and, so to speak, 
disguised. 

The English drama in its crudest form, 
such a trope as that of the visit of the 
Marys to the tomb and their discovery that 
Christ has arisen (circa 900), shows per- 
fectly bald narrative of a single incident. 
There is no attempt at characterization or 
at development of the potential emotional 
effects. What is recounted in the Bible is 
acted with only just enough dialogue 
to make the meaning of the action clear. 
Here, then, at the very beginning of mod- 
ern drama, action is all-important. It is 
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noteworthy that in these early tropes the 
equivalents of our modern stage directions 
fill much more space than the dialogue. 
What a pity that some modern novelists 
who have turned to play-writing only to 
meet with failure, and to gibe at the stu- 
pidity of modern audiences, have not, be- 
fore experimenting with dramatic compo- 
sition, studied at the fountain-head of our 
drama the right proportions of action, dia- 
logue and characterization! Here, at the 
outset of our drama, we find much that in 
other forms of literary composition would 
be put into words is put into action. There 
is the first step in the transmutation of 
crude, and even of simple narrative, into 
effective but disguised dramatic narrative. 
Indeed, when the young dramatist has con- 
structed his plot and knows his characters, 
here is the first problem that confronts 
him. It is twofold. What is the largest pos- 
sible amount of the narrative that is his 
plot which can be told by, action rather 
than dialogue? And secondly, what is the 
utmost condensation he can effect, in pre- 
senting the incidental narrative, by substi- 


' tuting significant action for monologue or 


dialogue? What indeed do we mean by call- 
ing a novel “very dramatic,” except that it 
is full of strong emotional scenes repre- 
sented in action rather than recounted by 
participant or observer? Here again is a 
point of divergence between narrative in 
the novel and in the play. The novelist may 
or may not, as he chooses, narrate in terms 
of action; the playwright must put into ac- 
tion all he possibly can by exercise of his 
utmost ingenuity. The need for the sec- 
ond complicating process in the develop- 
ment of dramatic narrative appeared very 
early in the history of our drama, but the 
need was for a long time only occasionally 
met in adequate fashion. I mean that the 
single incident of the earliest play was soon 
complicated by the addition of ome or more 
incidents or by the addition of new charac- 
ters. Usually the two additions came to- 
gether. Instantly, with the appearance of 
new figures in the play, arose need for dif- 
ferentiation of character. This growth may 
be watched admirably in the figures of the 
Marys in the succession of plays treating 
the theme of the Resurrection. But differ- 
entiation of character means that any narra- 
tive from the mouth of a particular figure 


must show his characteristics. It must not 
merely narrate; it must characterize at the 
same time. In this respect, of course, 
dramatist and novelist work alike for the 
betterment of narrative in fiction. But such 
double work is not easy, and from the earli- 
est times has been one of the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of embryo or inept dram- 
atists. Think how convenient were those 
heralds of the Greek stage! Characteriza- 
tion could, of course, be given them, but if 
they told their news clearly they had served 
their chief purpose. Think of the ease of 


‘dramatic composition if one might always 


use, as did the earlier Elizabethans (Shake- 
speare among them), the marvelously in- 
formed and always loquacious Chorus! 
This difficulty of combining exposition with 
fitting characterization lies behind some of 
the conventions which hold the stage to-day 
but are nearly as old as the drama itself. 
For instance, take the convention, especially 
marked in the eighteenth century drama in 
England, which permitted servants on the 
stage to talk of their masters and to them 
with an acumen and wisdom not usually as- 
sociated with their class at the time. An- 
other similar convention let these servants 
talk to each other with zest of what must 
have been the tritest of experiences for nar- 
rator and listener and in real life would 
have been shunned by both as boresome. 
But how both conventions saved time for 
audience and dramatist and masked his lack 
of ingenuity in dramatic narrative and ex- 
position! Do not the family butler and the 
parlor maid discussing the most minute de- 
tails of the family history still linger on our 
stage? And what selective skill and vivid- 
ness some of these stage servants possess! 
Any young writer of fiction must envy their 
powers. 

Over and over in English plays of the 
past eight centuries, in the struggle between 


' telling one’s story clearly and telling it in 


character, the second desideratum has gone 
to the wall. This double need in good 
dramatic dialogue, whether on the stage or 
in novels, is largely responsible for the use 
of soliloquy and monologue. Every one ad- 
mits that at times of extreme mental ten- 
sion a man may actually think aloud. To 
express such moments monologue properly 
exists, but the untrained or inept playwright 
of every decade has used monologue and 
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soliloquy as freely as his audience would 
permit, because it is such an easy way of 
putting necessary narrative before them. 
This second of the causes for increasing 
complication in dramatic narrative, as I 
have said, holds good for both novelist and 
dramatist, but the former can move much 
more freely to his ends than can the latter. 
What a large part of the charm of Thacke- 
ray’s novels would be lost were his own 
comments and little ironies cut out! How 
much, too, would disappear of his illuminat- 
ing characterization! Consider, for a mo- 
ment, what the novels of George Meredith 
would be if the author never spoke in his 
own person. Yet when George Chapman, in 
his Bussy D’Ambois, for instance, puts his 
own thoughts into the mouths of his char- 
acters, we declare his figures puppets. One 
critic, indeed, has said of all Chapman’s 
tragic figures that he wraps them in his 
own mantle and then bids them stalk the 
stage. That is, characterization in Chap- 
man’s tragedies often breaks down before 
the insistence of the content of the narra- 
tive. In brief, the novelist is free in nar- 
rative; the dramatist is limited, even ham- 
pered by the characteristics of the people 
he aims to represent. Moreover, both dram- 
atist and novelist, as they gain in power 
of characterization, strive more and more to 
characterize not only clearly, but definitive- 
ly. They seek, to paraphrase Mr. Swin- 
burne’s word on John Webster’s character- 
ization, to make their people say not what 
suffices, what might have been said or prob- 
ably was said, but what one feels must 
have been said under the circumstances rep- 
resented. This inevitable ambition for de- 
finitiveness of phrase is re-enforced in any 
dramatist by the pressure of the time limits. 
Narrate in definitively characterizing phrase 
and the chances are that you narrate, as well 
as characterize, compactly. In any case, those 
time limits are always demanding condensa- 
tion in all parts of a play. The Elizabethan, 
because the management of his stage al- 
lowed him to run off his scenes faster than 
we can to-day, could indulge in such leisure- 
ly narrative as Robert Faulconbridge’s ac- 
count, in “King John,” of Philip’s birth: 


Robert. My gracious liege, when that my 
father lived, 
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Your brother did employ my father 
much,— 


Bastard. Well, sir, by this you can not get 
my land: 
Your tale must be how he employ’d my 
mother. 


Robert. And once dispatch’d him in an em- 

bassy 

To Germany, there with the emperor 

To treat of high affairs touching that 
time. 

The advantage of his absence took the 
king 

And in the meantime sojourn’d at my 
father’s; 

When how he did prevail, I shame to 
speak, 

But truth is truth: large lengths of seas 
and shores 

Between my father and my mother lay, 

As I have heard my father speak himself, 

When this same lusty gentleman was got. 

Upon his deathbed he by will bequeath’d 

His lands to me, and took it on his death 

That this my mother’s son was none of 
his, 

And if he were, he came into the world 

Full fourteen weeks before the course of 
time. 

Then good my liege, let me have what is 
mine, 

My father’s land, as was my father’s 
will. 


(Act I, Se. 1.) 


That takes some nineteen lines. Compare 
with it the following from “The Hypo- 
crites” of Henry Arthur Jones. Linnell, 
the hero of the play, has just asked Rachel 
Neeve for her history: 

“Rachel. My mother died ten years ago. 
My father is an artist. Times were hard, 
so last spring he took an offer from a rail- 
way company in Canada to make sketches 
for their advertisements. He’s there now.” 

For an understanding of the plot, one 
narrative is as important as the other. Both 
characterize, for in the second the gradual 
acceleration in movement of the sentences 
shows Rachel’s growing self-control as she 
speaks. But in“King John” evidently the ex- 
position of the facts is of prime importance. 
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In “The Hypocrites,” as is the case with 
the best Shakespearean plays, the incidental 
narrative is carefully subordinated to the 
total emotional effect desired from the scene. 
The narrative in “King John” is but one of 
a series of effects strong in themselves. The 
narrative in “The Hypocrites” is in charac- 
ter, but is condensed to the utmost because 
all that the total emotional effect desired 
from the scene demands at this point is a 
clear statement of two facts: that Rachel is 
motherless and that she has been for some 
time unprotected because her father has 
been and still is at work in Canada. Clearly, 
then, in the best plays the treatment of nar- 
rative must be largely determined by the 
total effect aimed at in the scene to which 
it is necessary. So to speak, the proportions 
of dramatic narrative are thus determined, 
but its finish is given by the needs of char- 
acterization, atmosphere, and beauty for its 
own sake. I shall treat the last two in a mo- 
ment. The dramatist would indeed be in a 
difficult position, as compared with the nov- 
elist, if the condensation and the imper- 
sonality required from him by his form had 
no offset. To his aid in his condensation 
come gesture, facial expression, pose, in- 
tonation,—resources on which the novelist 
can not rely, for most of his readers, far 
from impersonating his characters as they 
read aloud, will use an expressionless mono- 
tone. Nor can the novelist be sure, if he 
carefully describes every look, gesture and 
pose of his characters, that his readers can 
visualize the figures accurately. But a play, 
as compared with a novel, is a codperative 
venture. The genius of the dramatist is to 
be reénforced by the genius of the actor. 
All the interpretation, denotative and con- 
notative, that the latter’s action can supply 
is at the command of the dramatist. Here 
is the offset to the hampering conditions of 
the dramatist already considered. Recall, in 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” the amount of necessary narra- 
tive replaced by the mere appearance of 
John at his country place in the blackest of 
weeds. The depth of his grief for his sup- 
posititious and reprehensible brother Er- 
nest is shown in the gloom of his black suit, 
hat, gloves and cane. For how much more 
that costume counts when seen on the stage 
than when described in a novel! How much 


narrative is replaced by action in that mas- 
terly scene of the embarrassed and mortified 
old waiter in Mr. Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell” as he recovers his equanimity in pro- 
viding for each of the dramatis persone his 
or her favorite cooling drink. Heywood’s 
“Woman Killed With Kindness” shows a 
masterpiece of vivid, characterizing narra- 
tive condensed to the utmost by means of 
expressive gesture. Frankford, as he enters 
his house, pauses to ask the old servant 
Nicholas for final proof of the infidelity of 
his wife. Nicholas answers: ‘Eyes, eyes.” 
Without visualization that counts for little, 
but visualization is just what the actor pro- 
vides for his audience. In all these cases of 
narrative, action replaces words. 

The best order of dramatic narrative has, 
however, another characteristic: it gives 
pleasure because of its wit, humor, or 
beauty. At times in the history of our 
drama the public has so insistently demand- 
ed wit at any cost that, as in the Restoration 
comedies, it has been tried for everywhere, 
in and out of season, in and out of character. 
These so-called “artificial” comedies of 
Etheredge, Wycherley and Congreve contain 
many bits of narrative in which truth in 
characterization has been sacrificed to witty 
presentation of the facts. Similarly, as is 
well known, the Elizabethan dramatist, sup- 
ported by convention long accepted by the 
English public, often checked the movement 
of his scene to linger over a passage of in- 
genious, exquisite, or stirring narrative. An 
element in the pleasure of reading “Rich- 
ard II” is an equally strong reason for its 
weakness as a play; namely, its rhetoric, its 
metaphors, similes and elaborate narrative. 
Seen over the footlights, “Richard II” be- 
comes what any play on the stage must: 
merely human experience presented in terms 
of characterization by means of action. 
Then it reveals how little finality of phrase, 
how little real characterization there is in 
such passages as this: 


Bolingbroke. Are you contented to resign © 
the crown? 
King Richard. Ay, no; no, ay; for I must ~ 
nothing be; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me how I will undo myself ; 


I give this heavy weight from off my head 
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And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my 
heart; 

With mine own tears I wash away my 
balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my 
crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred 
state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s 
rites. 

(Act 4, Se. 1.) 


Here, under the straining for beauty, as un- 
derstood by conventional standards of the 
time, characterization failed. 

Indeed, just in this effort for beauty lies 
one of the pitfalls of the dramatist. To 
narrate so as to accord with standards of 
beauty strongly in force at the moment may 
be to consign one’s play, after a few years, 
to the oblivion of the compendious history of 
literature and the Ph. D. thesis. Eliza- 
bethan after Elizabethan struggled to imi- 
tate Seneca or to reproduce the intricate 
style of John Lyly. Within fifty years 
these charms of the moment were the laugh- 
ing-stock of critic, educated man and the- 
ater-goer. “George Barnwell,’ of Lillo, 
should have much crude emotional appeal in 
it even for a modern reader, but for us to- 
day the stilted rhythmic prose in which it is 
phrased almost smothers the emotion. Yet 
Lillo consciously strove for this style in or- 
der that his tale of the plain people might 
have some approximation to the dignity of 
the heroic drama with its impossible heroes 
and heroines and its Alexandrines or blank 
verse. On the other hand, much of the nar- 
rative in Shakespeare stirs us, and to as 
great an extent as it did our Elizabethan an- 
cestors. Why? Because Shakespeare, once 
past his experimental stage, thought of style 
merely as the perfect expression of the full 
emotional content of his material. Seizing 
firmly on the emotional possibilities of it, he 
gave his narrative in character, touching it 
with flashes of wit, again perfectly in char- 
acter, or informing it, as he so well knew 
how to do, with a persuasive beauty. In 
Lillo’s case the emotion was subordinated to 
the author’s theory of style. 

Since, then, simple narrative is basally 
inimical to the best dramatic dialogue, inas- 
much as it tends to clog action, the life of 
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any play, and since the developing English 
drama shows that the work of ‘narrative on 
the stage is necessarily complicated, natu- 
rally one finds, relatively speaking, but little 
perfect use of it. It is to the highly de- 
veloped technique of modern French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian and English dramatists 
that one must look for most frequent in-. 
stances of it. Judged even by present-day 
standards there are, of course, perfect illus- 
trations of it in Shakespeare, but the taste 
of his time permitted him a freer use of 
monologue and poetic narrative than we ac- 
cept to-day. Two models of dramatic narra- 
tive in the large occur to me: one is the 
often-quoted first act of “Les Fourcham- 
bault,” of Emile Augier, the other is the 
first act of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
In the first the device of letting the audience 
hear the orders for the day given the foot- 
man provides a narrative of the relations of 
the whole Fourchambault family and of 
whatever in their past history is necessary 
for an understanding of the scenes which 
follow. Yet, the spectator absorbed in the 
immediate movement of the scene, is hardly 
aware that he is receiving necessary instruc- 
tion. In the other instance, the first act of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” the audi- 
ence must hear a narrative setting forth 
Aubrey Tanqueray’s position in society, his 
first marriage, his relations with his daugh- 
ter, and the nature of his proposed second 
marriage. What complicates the task is that 
the narrative must be told to old friends, so 
that much of it is to them well known. 
What device will make the narrative, under 
the circumstances, plausible? Here is where 
a modern dramatist sighs for the serviceable 
heralds, messengers and cherus of plays of 
decades long past or for the freer methods 
in narrative of the novelist. How easy to 
tell much of this in your own person, as have 
Thackeray or Meredith, in comparison with 
stating it through another so placed that he 
will be glad to hear again much which he al- 
ready knows! The necessity creates with 
Mr. Pinero the device of the little supper 
party in Aubrey Tanqueray’s chambers in 
the Albany, to which he has invited four of 
his oldest friends. The moment chosen for 
the opening of the play is when the old 
friends, over the coffee, fall quite naturally 
into the reminiscent vein. What helps to 
freer exposition is their chance to talk of 
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Cayley Drummle, who, even yet, though bid- 
den, has not appeared. Before the chat is 
over and Cayley enters, much needed infor- 
mation is in the minds of the audience. Cay- 
ley brings news of a terrible mésalliance in 
a family known to all the supper party. In 
his efforts to advise and comfort the dis- 
tracted mother he has been kept from the 
meeting of old friends. The news leads 
Aubrey Tanqueray to avow his quixotic 
scheme for a second marriage. Through the 
contrasting comments of the friends, even 
through their reservations, the audience be- 
comes perfectly informed as to the -view the 
world will take of this second marriage. In- 
deed, as the supper party breaks up, all the 
audience requires in order to listen intelli- 
gently to the succeeding acts, is a chance to 
see Paula herself. Her impulsive visit to 
Tanqueray, just after the supper party ends, 
provides the information needed, for in it 
her character is sketched in broadly as it 
will be filled out in detail in the succeeding 
acts. Evidently device, the ingenious discov- 
ery of a plausible reason for the narrative 
necessary in a play, is basal in the best stage 
narrative. Without it, character is sacri- 
ficed to mere necessary exposition; with it, 
the spectator, absorbed by incident or char- 
acterization, learns unconscfously that with- 
out which he can not intelligently and sym- 
pathetically follow the story of the play. 
In other words, successful discovery of de- 
vices for such expesition clearly means that 
disguising which is essential to the best nar- 
rative in drama. 

Narrative in the novel and the play is, 
then, the same in its need of characteriza- 
tion and definitiveness, in its search for wit 
and beauty, bu unlike in that the drama 
must be much more compact and suggestive, 
must be impersonal, and is at its best usually 
when subordinated to characterization or the 
total effect emotionally of the scene. To 
contrast the original in Giraldi Cinthio of 
one of the greatest scenes in “Othello” with 
Shakespeare’s definitive presentation of it 
illustrates perfectly the evolution from 
crude narration to perfect narration on the 
stage. 

Here is the narrative of Cinthio: 

“Revolving in his mind a variety of 
methods, all impious and abominable, he 
at last determined to accuse her to the Moor 


of adultery with the lieutenant. But know- 
ing the Moor’s great affection for Desde- 
mona, and his friendship for the lieutenant, 
he plainly saw that unless his deceit was 
very artfully conducted, it would be impos- 
sible to make him think ill of either of them. 
For this reason he determined to wait till 
time and place afforded him a fit opportu- 
nity for entering on his wicked design; and 
it was not long before the Moor degraded 
the lieutenant for having drawn his sword 
and murdered a soldier upon guard. This 
accident was so painful to Desdemona, that 
she often tried to obtain for him her hus- 
band’s pardon. In the meantime the Moor 
had observed to the ensign Iago, that his 
wife teased him so much in favor of the 
lieutenant, that he feared he should be 
obliged at last to restore him to his commis- 
sion. This appeared to that villain the 
proper moment for opening his scheme of 
treachery which he began by saying, ‘Per- 
haps Desdemona is fond of his company.’ 
‘And why?’ said the Moor. ‘Nay,’ replied 
he, ‘I do not choose to meddle between hus- 
band and wife; but if you watch her prop- 
erly, you will understand me.’ Nor would 
he, to the earnest entreaties of the Moor, af- 
ford any further explanation. These words 
had stung the Moor so severely, that he en- 
deavored perpetually to find out their mean- 
ing, and became exceedingly melancholy.” 

Compare with this Scene 3, Act III, of 
“Othello,” from the entrance of Othello and 
Iago to the re-entrance of Desdemona and 
Emilia. Note especially the compact sug- 
gestiveness of the following, made possible 
because Shakespeare, as he wrote, saw the 
facial expression and heard the voices of his 
actors. 


“Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 
Othello. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch 
my soul, 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee 
not, 
Chaos is come again. 
Iago. My noble lord,— 
Othello. What dost thou say, Iago? 
Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d 
my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Othello. He did, from first to last: why dost 
thou ask? 
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Iago. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
no further harm. 
Othello. Why of thy thought, Iago? 
Iago. I did not think he had been acquainted 
with her. 
Othello. O yes; and went between us very 
oft. 
Iago. Indeed! 
Othello. Indeed! ay, indeed: discern’st thou 
aught in that? Is he not honest? 
Iago. Honest, my lord? 
Othello. Honest, ay, honest. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Othello. What dost thou think? 
Iago. Think, my lord? 
Othello. Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monster in his 
thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean 
something: 
I heard thee say even now, thou likedst 
not that, 
When Cassio left my wife; what didst not 
like? 
And when I told thee he was of my coun- 
sel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou 
criedst ‘Indeed!’ 
And didst contract and purse thy brow 
together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit; if thou dost love 
me, 
Show me thy thought.” 
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The scene in “Othello” suggests ade- 
quately the necessary facts through char- 
acter definitively phrased in verse that has 
beauty of its own, even as it perfectly serves 
the demands of the dramatic situation. And 
all is as succinctly stated as possible because 
connotative phrase and the possible coép- 
erative aid of intonation, gesture and pose - 
are so thoroughly understood. Note how 
the skilful emphasis on the emotional sig- 
nificance of the scene blinds us to everything 
else and we gain the necessary information 
all unconscious that we are learning any- 
thing. We are too intensely absorbed in 
feeling. 

What wonder, when the past narrative in 
the drama is so complicated, must subserve 
so many ends, that in the majority of plays 
in our history narrative only approximates 
its goal; failing in one or more of the char- 
acteristics necessary if it is to be of the high- 
est order. Is it surprising, too, that rarely 
does a novelist write a really good play? 
The trouble is they insist that without spe- 
cial preparation or study of the technique of 
the drama they should be able to write plays 
as successful as their novels. Study of nar- 
rative in the drama merely illustrates what 
any careful study of the drama re-empha- 
sizes again and again: that it is an art apart 
from the novel with a technique of its own. 
That technique, too, is exceedingly difficult. 
Only to him who learns it, however, in spite 
of its difficulty, can permanent success come 
as a dramatist. 
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MERICANS as well as Germans will en- 
joy the episode of Wilhelm Voigt, of 
Berlin, who captured Koepenick town hall, 
rifled the municipal treasury, and got a de- 
tachment of grenadier guards, the telephone 
official and the chief of police to assist him. 
Voigt has been an unfortunate man. He 
has been bitterly poor; and he has stolen 
and has served his term in prison. This 
fact, in a country so strictly policed as Ger- 
many, has been sufficient to keep him from 
again securing work. A curse has rested 
upon him. He is a kind and humorous man. 
His portraits show his brow to be lofty, his 
eyes sly, his mouth weak yet humorous, and 
his general expression sardonic. He has by 
the combination of the characteristics indi- 
cated been able to cut up a great caper, and 
one which will keep him chuckling through 
the long days which he must spend in duress. 
For he is again a convict, and this is the rea- 
son why: Noting that the military uniform 
in Prussia was a fetish. before which folk 
fairly. prostrated themselves, and that the 
slightest command of an officer was obeyed 
by both civilian and military, Voigt con- 
trived an enormous joke—a joke which took 
to itself the proportions of an extravaganza. 
He frequented public places of amusement 
where army officers resort, that he might 
learn their ways.. Then he possessed him- 
self of a second-hand uniform of a captain 
in the First regiment of infantry guards, 
and, arraying himself in this, he awaited 
the return of a detachment of grenadier 
guards from the drilling ground to their 
barracks. True to his calculation, the de- 
tachment marched on his view—twenty-four 
guards, armed with rifles. 
Voigt addressed the corporal: 
“You men are to follow me. 


I have the 


kaiser’s orders to make an important arrest, 
and need your assistance.” 
He was too old for a captain, he was 
6] 





grimy, battered and common, but the men 
saw only the uniform. It always had hyp- 
notized them, and it did so again. They fol- 
lowed him to the nearest railway station, 
and accompanied him on the train to Koepe- 
nick. There, at Voigt’s order, they fixed 
bayonets and marched through the town. 
Halting at the telephone station, Voigt or- 
dered the official in charge to cut off com- 
munication with the town hall for the next 
two hours, under penalty of incurring the 
kaiser’s displeasure. The official, looking at 
the uniform, trembled in his eagerness to 
carry out the command. Next the chief of 
the Koepenick police was visited and took 
orders without question. By Voigt’s direc- 
tion he disposed a squad of police around 
the town hall to keep the crowd back, and, 
to prove his zeal, arrested five citizens who 
showed an undue curiosity about proceed- 
ings. Meantime Voigt, the thief, was help- 
ing himself to the contents of the town 
treasury and chuckling in his throat—a hi- 
larious, if a sinister figure. It was delicious, 
and official Germany grew apoplectic with 
rage, but the public, which is getting a little 
tired of being pushed off sidewalks by inso- 
lent young officers, and being obliged to 
defer on all possible occasions, is having a 
merry time of it. The absurd incident has 
done more than years of fulmination could 
have done to reveal the true nature of the 
fetish worship which a uniform has too long 
inspired in the kaiser’s dominions. 

The Berliner Tagblatt recalls an incident 
which took place forty years ago, when a 
captain at Graudenz, who was notoriously 
insane, gave orders to his company to swim 
across a flooded river. They refused to obey, 
and disarmed their captain, who had drawn 
his saber and was about to attack them. 
The result was that the whole company was 
sent into penal servitude; some of them died 
in prison; not one was amnestied by Em- 
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peror William, and it was only during the 
reign of the present emperor that the last of 
these unhappy men was set at liberty. 

This incident might make revolutionists 
of men; but a delirious farce like that re- 
cently enacted strikes a blow at the egre- 
gious pomposity of the military which is far 
more likely to be felt than any which revo- 
lution could deal. 
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The noted Scotch minister and author, recently appointed 
Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City 


Sparano Miinsterberg, of Harvard, 
has no use for the simplified spelling. He 
alleges that it is our bad teaching, and not 
our difficult spelling, that keeps our school 
children so far astern of those of Germany 
in the cruise over the course of study. We 
_ might retort that the teaching which pro- 
duces the stress that is said to drive many 
German pupils to suicide, while it may be 
the more thorough in mere scholarship, is 
not the best. We may as well admit, how- 
ever, that our schools are prone to the slip- 
shod, and that it is mischievous evasion to 
lay the bad scholarship of their pupils to the 
spelling-book. We seem as a nation to have 
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lost that pride in learning for its own sake 
which alone brings thoroughness. Our young 
people are given a smattering of a bewilder- 
ing list of things; but they go to the very 
bottom of few. Their books are beautifully 
printed and illustrated, but are not the re- 
sult of conscientious, scholarly authorship. 
Half the school arithmetics, for instance, 
are so shockingly written that no one can do 
better than to guess at the conditions of 
many of their problems. Such things infect 
pupils with the disease of mental haziness. 
The iron has gone out of the school. We 
may well spare it from the discipline, per- 
haps, but the iron of the intellect was a 
great good. Professor Miinsterberg is right. 
The spelling is not greatly to blame. What 
we need is not new spelling or new methods 
or new courses of study, but a teaching pro- 
fession that will call to the great men and 
womensef the nation. Our teaching force, 
as a foree, lacks character, as it must while 
it remains an episode in the lives of so great 
a proportion of teachers, preceding some 
other profession for the men and marriage 
for the women. The fly-bite remedy of an 
attempt to reform the spelling of three hun- 
dred words will not only not produce any 
measurable effect on the backwardness of 
our pupils, but will produce no effect at all. 


= is a. curious incongruity of artistic life 
that while critics of excellent quality, 
such as Ernest Newman, are writing in de- 
fense of program music, the public in gen- 
eral is feeling a reaction against it. This re- 
cently was brought to mind by the outbreak 
of an exceedingly venerable German, who, 
having known most of the great composers 
and orchestra leaders of the last century, 
cried to an appreciative audience: “Do not 
talk to me about the intellectuality of music! 
I, who have heard music all my life, who 
have been the close associate of the most 
distinguished German musicians of my time, 
tell you that if you listen to music with your 
heads you are lost, It is not thus that the 
divine language is learned. Listen to it with 
your hearts, and you will hear whatever 
there is in you to hear. You will take out of 
it whatever you can, at your best, bring to 
it, and no more. Do not read your program 
to learn that here the composer meant you 
should see a vision of spring woods, or a 
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sunset among the Alps! I tell you, music is 
not a language with definite indications. It 
is not literal. It is inarticulate, though more 
moving than articulation. It is comprehend- 
ed, but is not understood. It produces in one 
emotions of sublimity, but it has, after all, 
no words for the merely intellectual. It is 
folly to suppose that it has definite mean- 
ing.” 

Bert Leston Taylor, in his diverting novel, 
“The Charlatans,” takes a similar view. He 
speaks of the emotions of his heroine during 
the progress of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. She listened reverently and was 
spiritually exalted. She did not, however, 
“see things,” for she was in the habit of go- 
ing to art galleries for pictures, and to books 
for philosophical ideas, and thus missed the 
“welter of emotions” which program music 
is supposed to produce with “equal facility 
in the breast of the happy Hottentot and the 
music-lover of civilization.” Mr. Taylor in- 
dulges in some delicious satire on the sub- 
ject of program writing. For example, the 
heroine has been listening to Brahms, and 
consents to seek guidance from the program, 
which offers many pages of elucidation, 
among which occurs the following: 

“And then again, when, pregnant by the 
sun’s warm beams, the mountains do with 
diamonds teem, the dancing nymphs (wood- 
wind doubled above and below) to play in- 
vite; and peasants young and old surcease 
of sorrow seek in laughter, frolic, song. 
Now, in deepest tonal brown, steal in the 
double-basses, fearful of disturbing the ma- 
tutinal hush. And now, awed by the daz- 
zling sight (chords in brass, obligato in 
strings), the harmonics again take wing and 
vanish, the birdlet fearing to do aught but 
lisp in evanescent tones—” but here the 
heroine flung the book across the room, as 
many another impatient dreamer has been 
tempted to do when some verbose celebrant 
of the literal idea has tried to tie the imag- 
ination to a hitching-post. 

It is not, however, amiss for the liberal- 
minded to peruse the excellent defense of 
program music offered by Mr. Newman in 
his recently published “Musical Studies.” 
The ideas of Berlioz and Wagner are made 
clear, as is the influence they have had upon 
the contemporary masters of the literalistic 
style, such as Strauss, D’Indy and Elgar. 
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Who will visit America in January 


bes right of Japanese to attend public 
schools in California in association with 
American children is asserted by Japan and 
denied by California. The question arises 
under treaties, but raises issues deeper than 
any treaty, and running into the bases of 
world-life. Japan doubtless sees that the 
power to restrict rights implies the power to 
exclude immigrants. The deeper question 
therefore is, has one people the right to keep 
other peoples out of its domain? The high- 
est ethics would decide against earth-monop- 
oly by one race against the land-famine of 
another ; but there is open territory in plenty 
for the Japanese in Asia, which lies at their 
doors, with peoples of their own type. We 
are therefore free to weigh the consequences 
of Mongolian immigration before throwing 
down all barriers, and stipulating for or con- 
senting to eternal and absolute freedom of 
ingress. The commingling of races is as 
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often.a bad thing as a good, as we, out of 
the misery of our own race problem, may 
testify; and the protest of California against 
equality in all things with a race of another 
color and civilization can not be justly 
slighted. The Japanese are doubtless quite 
as good and quite as able as we; but it does 
not follow that we can associate a large pro- 
portion of them with us on terms of justice 
and with benefit to both. Racial admixture 
is a thing of ominous and dubious aspect. 
There is, too, in the case of the Japanese, a 
formidable difference from us in ideals and 
aspirations and religious and political no- 
tions. They do not seem to come here to 
adopt our ways and merge with us, but are 
thrust into our civilization as were the ne- 
groes, by industrial compulsion, and not 
drawn to us by the attraction of ethnic sym- 
pathies. This is a vital consideration. Den- 
nis Kearney raised the same question long 
ago in his sand-lot slogan, “The Chinese 
must go!” In addition to the intellectual, 
political and moral differences, the indus- 
trial effects of Mongolian immigration must 
be considered. With opportunities for self- 
employment growing more and more limited, 
the wage-scale becomes more and more fixed 
by the laborers’ standard of living. Enor- 
mously important reactions would surely be 
set up in our body politic by the intrusion 
into it of any large body of laborers of a 
standard of living so far below that of 
American workers as that of the Japanese. 
All nations have always held to the right of 
exclusion of foreigners save as granted 
away by treaties or lost in war. The cause 
of justice can not be subserved by haphaz- 
ard decision of issues so momentous as racial 
admixture. The self-respect of Japan should 
not be needlessly wounded; but the ultimate 
welfare of our own people should be our 
sole consideration. It may be that admixture 
with the Japanese will be in the end de- 
sirable, in which case it will be desired. The 
aversion to it that seems to be felt in the 
West is the significant thing just now. The 
question demands calmness, dignity and a 
broad sense of justice for its solution. Ap- 
proaching it thus, we may await Japan’s ac- 
tion in the premises with perfect equanimity. 


i aheass average good citizen seems to get 
vast comfort from the thought of Attor- 
ney General Moody’s great suit against the 
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Standard Oil Company, and against the 
Rockefellers, Rogers, Archbold, Flagler, 
Payne and Pratt individually. There is 
something portentous and suspicious, he 
seems to think, in this solemn marshaling of 
the attorneys and agents of the Federal 
government, the ponderous legal phrases, the 
petition “containing one hundred and nine- 
ty-four pages of printed matter, or about 
one hundred thousand words,” and the stern 
demand for judgment that the Standard and 
these the Standard’s owners shall be en- 
joined from acting together in restraint of 
trade, and that “the seventy constituent cor- 
porations” shall be forbidden to pay divi- 
dends to the Standard. The good citizen 
seems to feel, somehow, that this will make 
gasolene and oil cheaper. It is to be hoped 
that this may turn out so, but we are har- 
assed with doubts. We remember the North- 
ern Securities case, in which the merger be- 
tween the Northern Pacific and Burlington 
railway systems was dissolved and the roads 
were enjoined from ceasing to compete. 
Those of simple faith will be saddened to 
learn that freight rates and fares harmonize, 
over both systems, now as before the de- 
cision. Mr. Hill still continues to know, in 
some occult way, what he is doing with each 
railway. He is still refraining from that 
bitter competition with himself which the 
record of the court requires of him; and 
shippers stupidly fail to see the benefit to 
them of the great victory. It is to be feared 
that as long as the Standard “and the sev- 
enty constituent corporations” own the oil 
lands, refineries and pipe-lines, producing, 
as Mr. Moody says, about ninety per cent. 
of our oil, it will make little difference to 
the consumer whether the returns go into 
one pocket in Mr. Rockefeller’s capacious 
trousers, or into seventy constituent pockets. 
However, next to knowing how to cure an 
evil, the best thing is to know that a popu- 
lar remedy will not work. The utility in 
these prosecutions is principally educational. 
We shall find at the last that when we have 
secured for the independent oil producer 
equal rights in transportation, we have done 
all we can against oil monopoly, until we 
take up the question of the moral right of 
unlimited private ownership of the oil lands 
of the world by so few of its inhabitants. 
The injunction against failure to compete 
with itself is one at which the owners of 
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such lands may well smile—in the privacy 
of 26 Broadway. 


MME. EMMA EAMES 
From the painting by her husband, Julian Story 


OTHER love is supposed to be the most 

natural, indestructible and _sacrifi- 
cial instinct in the world. But is it? The 
last year—not to hark farther back than 
that—has brought to light evidence contrary 
to this supposition. One young woman in 
Chicago brought her two children to the po- 
-lice.and begged that they be placed in some 
asylum. She was very tired, she said, of 
taking care of them. She wanted to go to 
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parties and to enjoy.herself once more. The 
babies, she said, did not make up to her for 
the loss of amusement. She was almost as 
young as shé was frank, and when she found 
the sentiment of the whole community 
against her, and realized that she was ex- 
pected to spend her days working for her 
little ones and her evenings in sitting beside 
their beds, she felt the imprisonment too 
great to be endured, and committed suicide. 
Another woman, in a much more elevated 
stratum of society, who had been looking 
forward with eagerness to the birth of her 
little one, upon its arrival felt an intense 
dislike for it—so great that she begged to 
have it taken from her sight; and at last re- 
ports the father, unable to diagnose what 
was probably a case of neurasthenia, was 
looking for some one to take permanent 
charge of the child. And, were the truth 
told, many a woman, chained fast to her in- 
numerable duties by the babies with their 
incessant demands, feels at times as if she 
might at any moment yield to a frantic 
temptation to escape. Some do escape by 
death. Many, dreading the close tyranny of 
such a life, bear no children. Others become 
fretful, nagging mothers. The majority 
conceal their discouraged moods, realizing 
that with time they will be released from 
their days of close service and will be sur- 
rounded by lovely and reasonable children; 
and they are sustained by hours of inde- 
scribable happiness with their little ones, 
which make up to them for the broken rest, 
the endless self-denial, the exacting labor 
and mental stultification that is the lot of 
mothers. 

An experiment made in England by Al- 
derman Broadbent, brother of the king’s 
physician, has recently been made public. 
When he took the office of mayor of Hud- 
dersfield, in 1904, he offered to donate to 
parents dwelling in a specified district of the 
city five dollars for every child born during 
his twelve months’ mayoralty which was 
reared to the age of one year. The follow- 
ing summer was an unfortunate one, for 
there was an epidemic of whooping cough 
and measles, yet the returns for the two 
years show a death rate of forty-four per 
thousand, instead of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two per thousand, the usual rate. This 
fact seems to indicate that mothers, like 
amateur gardeners, look better after their 
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flowers if there is a reward for the best com- 
ing at the end of the year. 

All this might be assumed to be horribly 
unnatural if it were not that it appears quite 
natural for human beings to shirk responsi- 
bility. The papers teem with accounts of 
men who desert their wives and families be- 
cause the responsibility of keeping them 
weighs too heavily upon them. Cases are 
frequent where a man deserts his young 
wife when he believes a family to be in pros- 
pect. The truth is, men and women are, 
many of them, not grown up. They wish to 
go gypsying. They want the sun to shine 
and somebody to be piping on the hills for 
their benefit. They perish of nostalgia for 
happiness—and happiness with them means 
variety, gaiety, freedom, a little money in 
the purse, a little journey to take, and a lit- 
tle drink at the end of the journey. Prin- 
ciple, religion, compassion—all the elements 
of civilization—come in to mitigate the 
nomad and the hedonist in man and woman; 
but now and then the vagrant moods get the 
uppermost, and away go the fathers and 
mothers, keeping time to an inaudible tune, 
and the babies are left wailing for some 
Samaritan to comfort them; or, if a frag- 
ment of conscience remains like a thorn to 
torture the delinquents, they do as did the 
mother of the dancing feet in Chicago, who, 
rather than take up her burdens on the one 
hand, or endure the disapproval of a com- 
munity on the other, took her own foolish 
and futile life. Mother love is magnificent, 
but it is not universal. When it exists, the 
poets do well to celebrate it, but not even 
the poets must suppose it to be the invariable 
concomitant of mammality. Fortunately for 
the human race, babies are adorable and 
women are fond; and for the woman, be she 
learned or simple, with poetry, imagination 
and religion in her composition, the rearing 
of a child is the highest service she can per- 
form and the one that rewards her with the 
purest and most immediate happiness. 


R. Mansfield never did a better thing 

for his reputation than when, disdain- 
ing the plays by which he was certain to 
score a popular success, he staged Ibsen’s 
occult masterpiece, “Peer Gynt.” In doing 
this he appealed to an audience totally dif- 
ferent in character from that which had 
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trooped to witness his spectacular “Henry 
V,” or that which had loved his romantic 
“Beau Brummel.” Here was a drama ad- 
mitted to make an appeal only to the intel- 
lectual—those who, knowing and appreciat- 
ing folk lore and symbolic poetry, could yet 
enjoy the curt and sinister humor of this ex- 
traordinary play. It was a daring thing to 
do, and Mr. Mansfield must have had his 
hours of uncertainty as to whether or not he 
could carry the public with him. But though 
he has, during the past few years, given 
some marvelous examples of how not to act, 
and though the critics have had a substan- 
tial basis for their extravagant maladver- 
sions, yet in “Peer Gynt” he has proved him- 
self an actor, according to the closest defini- 
tions of that term. 
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To begin with, he himself has done the 
singularly intelligent cutting which the piece 
requires to bring it within the time limit of 
an American audience. In the days when it 
found its early presentations at Stockholm, 
and when Grieg’s inspired music was played 
in its entirety, the performance lasted from 
six in the evening till one in the morning. 
Mr. Mansfield, by ringing up the curtain at 
a quarter to eight, contrives to dismiss his 
audience before midnight, and yet loses no 
essential of the play. Some picturesque epi- 
sodes are sacrificed, but the varying emo- 
tions, recollections and recognitions which 
Ibsen intended the listener to experience are 
preserved. 

The first half of the play, which includes 
Peer Gynt’s wayward, fantastic youth, up 
to the death of his mother, is a wonderful 
dramatic performance, and is perhaps the 
best piece of acting Mr. Mansfield ever has 
done. From there on the play leaves the 
realm of folk lore, so to speak, and becomes 
a mixture of realism and transcendentalism, 
that plunges the mind in some confusion, 
and which can not be considered as artistic- 
ally the equal of the first part. Here Mr. 
Mansfield, as well as Ibsen, appears to have 
made concessions. He has introduced a spec- 
tacle, and the wreck scene, startling as it is, 
must, after all, be looked upon merely as a 
sort of sublimated tank scene. But in spite 
of many drawbacks, Mr. Mansfield contin- 
ues to hold the fervid attention of his audi- 
ences. As the impulses for good and ill 
sweep over the soul of Peer, like combating 
waves upon the sea, the listeners grow more 
and more absorbed, Never as bad or as good 
as he had the capacity for being, merciful 
here and. mean and dishonest there, treasur- 
ing now a tender recollection, now brutal 
with. forgetfulness, Peer goes on to his des- 
tiny, and faces at last, with alternate fear 
and courage, the Button Moulder who comes 
to take his common soul and melt it up in 
the ladle with the souls of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, back to its original element. Poor 
Peer, the utter individualist, objects: 


“* * * To have to be merged, 

Like a mote, in the carcass of some out- 
sider— 

This casting-ladle business, this Gynt-cessa- 
tion— 

It stirs up my innermost soul in revolt!” 
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But the Button Moulder urges that Peer 
shall be cast in the ladle with “other spoilt 
good,” and the audience, it is evident, takes 
the grim allegory to itself. 

Decidedly the play has met with a wel- 
come here in America. Had a lesser man 
attempted to present so sinister a parable to 
the amusement-loving public, there might 
have been a failure. But Richard Mansfield 
has achieved a distinct triumph. He has 
chosen one of the most intellectual and ab- 
struse plays of modern times, and is playing 
it to the satisfaction of even his sternest 
critics. 


*“-r-HERE are two doctrines,” said Pro- 

fessor Burgess, “in the policy of the 
United States which are regarded as almost 
holy doctrines, the discussion of which may 
not even be proposed by a foreign power 
without the risk of awakening hostility in 
the United States. These are the high 
protective theory and the Monroe doctrine. 
Our politicians, however, do not appear to 
have the least notion that both of these doc- 
trines are almost obsolete.” Interest in this 
professor-like utterance is increased when 
we are informed that Professor Burgess 
used to be or is dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the first incumbent of the Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship of American history 
and institutions in the University of Berlin, 
and that he gave birth to the above deliver- 
ance in the course of a lecture to the Ger- 
mans. In order that complications may be 
avoided, we hasten to warn our German 
friends that there is a regrettable lack of 
agreement between Professor Burgess and 
the rest of the United States on these mat- 
ters. Before acting on his statements Ger- 
man shippers or colonizers would do well to 
correspond with Uncle Joe Cannon or Secre- 
tary Root. They will be saddened to find a 
shocking discrepancy between Washington 
and Columbia University. It may be con- 
ceded that protection is now no longer op- 
erative in theory, but only in fact. The 
Dingley duties will have to be paid at the 
custom house, however. As for the Monroe 
doctrine, it may be obsolete with Professor 
Burgess, but in view of the fact that we have 
built up a great navy expressly to maintain 
it, and that every platform of both great 
parties ever since any one can remember has 
sought for words with which to strengthen 
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our renewal of allegiance to it, it may be 
well for our German cousins not to annex 
Brazil on the strength of this wonderful 
pronunciamento. Said the young lawyer who 
arrived late to defend the client accused of 
horse-stealing in Arkansas, and was in- 
formed by the justice of the peace that the 
prisoner had been tried, found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged: “Why, you can’t 
hang a man for stealing horses in Arkan- 
sas!” “Can’t, hey?” responded the magis- 
trate. “Well, don’t you see the skunk a- 
hangin’ thar?” Thus it is that the fact lags 
behind or runs before the theory. It is even 
so with professorships. Doubtless the T. R. 
professorship was founded that our German 
friends might grow better acquainted with 
our institutions. We sadly fear that this ob- 
ject is falling short of accomplishment. 
German students may not be well enough 
acquainted with the correlation of profes- 
sorial discourse to practical politics to know 
that in translating it into action it must fre- 
quently be given the reverse English. 


ILLIAM R. Hearst’s sworn statement 

of election expenses, amounting to 
more than a quarter of a million dollars, pro- 
duced an effect that illustrates the value of 
publicity. We have not been so much shocked 
in the past when similar expense-accounts 
of equal magnitude went unpublished. 
Hearst would probably say that the differ- 
ence between his lavish expenditures and 
those of the corporations so bitterly attacked 
by him lies in the fact that his money was 
spent for the cause of the people, and theirs 
for franchises and graft. But no aristocrat 
or demagogue ever bought a throne except 
in the name and under the forms of liberty. 
Such lavish expenditures may, perhaps, be 
defended, but not excused; for, fundamen- 
tally, they close public life to all but the 
rich or their tools, the purchasers or the 
purchased; they debauch the electorate, and 
tend to turn the whole voting population 
into a “Plunderbund.” Corrupt-practices 
acts are coming into vogue, with strict lim- 
itation of campaign expenditures. They face 
in the right direction. Perhaps they will 
bring us to the stage where we may punish 
as a crime the expenditure of a cent in any 
campaign by any candidate or political 
party. The state now prints the ballots and 
hires the clerks and judges of election. 
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There is no reason why the candidates on the 
ballot should not be required to put their 
appeal in writing and have it printed and 
sent to voters by the state. If it is desirable 
to have men vote who are so lacking in public 
spirit as to refuse to bring themselves to the 
polls, the state’s proper function would 
seem to be to bring them, as school-districts 
are beginning to bring pupils to school. If 
it is right for a proper purpose to allow a 
candidate or committee to spend a small 
amount, why limit such justifiable outlay? 
If preparing voters for elections is a private 
function, there is good reason to say that 
private enterprise should be left untram- 
meled. If it is a proper public function, 
harm only may be expected from its being 
allowed to remain in private hands. 

When Hearst’s statement of campaign ex- 
penses was published his opponents filled the 
newspapers with denunciations of this bar- 
gain and sale of voters and auction of of- 
fices. After a day or so, however, these vir- 
tuous outcries ceased. They ceased just 
after the publication of the statement of the 
Hughes forces, showing an expenditure of 
a third of a million, with the names of Car- 
negie, Morgan and Rockefeller in the list 
of subscribers. The question arises: If it 
was bargain, sale and auction on the one 
side, why was it not auction, sale and bar- 
gain on the other? Meanwhile, the impor- 
tance of adequate corrupt-practices legisla- 
tion is emphasized. 


RTHOGRAPHIC reform, like econom- 

ic reform, to do any good at all, must 

be basic and thorough, and far too radical 
to commend itself to Mr. Carnegie and his 
associates. They like to play at being rad- 
icals, but in reality they are bound up with 
the vested interests. Not a man of them, we 
surmise, would be willing to see adopted the 
only scheme of spelling reform that would 
go to the roots of the trouble and give us an 
unvarying sound for every letter and an un- 
varying letter for every sound; and yet any 
reform which does not tend to this is doomed 
to failure as a cure for any measurable por- 
tion of the abuses of English orthography. 
Such a plan would necessitate an alphabet 
of somewhat more than forty letters, or all 
we now have and about fourteen more. All 
words spelled alike would then be pro- 
nounced alike, and vice versa. Any one could 
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then spell any word if he knew its pro- 
nunciation; the battle would shift to the field 
of orthoepy; and about such groups of 
words as “fog,” “dog,” “god,” “grass,” 
“gas,” “path,” “can’t” and the like, which 
would vary in spelling with different styles 
of utterance, would flame up internecine 
wars. But that is, of course, another story, 
and is only mentioned to hint that the era of 
peace is even farther off than the time of 
standardized spelling and a perfect alpha- 
bet. The point here is that, conceding the 
desirability of such a basic change from a 
purely orthographic standpoint, how could it 
be brought about? Alexander Graham Bell, 
in his “visible speech,” invented such an 
alphabet. It makes printed English as un- 
intelligible as Syriac. It is an unnecessarily 
drastic departure, in that it uses none of the 
common letters. But even by retaining them 
the perfectly simplified spelling would make 
every English book of to-day as meaningless 
to the reader of the future as “Beowulf” is 
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to us. No change short of this can do much 
good. So great a transformation of the 
printed page would do great harm. It can 
not come by any road but lapse of time and 
imperceptible linguistic growth; and it is 
difficult to see how it can come at all. 


IVILIZATION brings disease, it is said, 

and of these what is more fatal than 
the modern one of nervous prosperity? 
Look at poor Boni, Count de Castellane, 
with eight millions or more thrown to the 
merry winds in a brief span of years, and 
debts to the tune of five hundred and forty 
thousand dollars for his brother-in-law to 
pay. Think of the Duke of Marlborough 
assailed by a malady of the soul, inherited 
from his father, which makes him loath the 
sight of his handsome and brilliant wife! 
Think of Harry Thaw wearying in the 
Tombs for a crime which was the most pro- 
nounced fantasia of a fantastic life! It all 
comes to the same thing—to a madness 
which comes of leisure ill-employed, and a 
bag of gold forever emptying into irrespon- 
sible hands. 

There are multi-millionaires, who, like the 
Rev. Edward Laughlin, son of one of the 
Pittsburg steel magnates, chooses to give up 
social pleasures, and to cast in his lot with 
the poor, living among them, neighboring 
with them, and in all ways within his power 
serving them. He was graduated from 
Princeton with honor, married a charming 
girl, was offered a fashionable church at- 
tended by his friends, and preferred to live 
in the narrow streets where the poor walk. 

Or there are such cases as Simon E. Bern- 
heimer, of New York, who, having millions 
to his credit, makes a choice of all the 
things in the world and decides that he best 
enjoys beating a bass drum. When in 1886 
the Amicitia Orchestra was created, com- 
posed of cultivated music lovers and clever 
amateur performers, Bernheimer asked per- 
mission to beat the bass drum. His friends 
were under the impression that he was jok- 
ing, but he produced his drum—the best that 
money could buy—and demonstrated his 
skill to their satisfaction. Later, the inter- 
esting musical organization dissolved, and 
the drummer was indeed bereft. Then his 
friends suggested that since he had no other 
fad, he should organize a band of his own 
and beat the drum in that. He acted on this 
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advice. His band costs him twenty thousand 
dollars annually, but this is none too large a 
sum for the attainment of his heart’s desire. 
Inconspicuous and content, he sits under the 
baton of his paid leader, and thrums and 
drums. 

Then there is the case of a certain young 
gentleman in New York who gave a dinner, 
and who appealed to his guests with the in- 
quiry: 

“And what in God’s name am I to do to- 
morrow night?” 

“Go out,” suggested some one. 

“T have been everywhere.” 

“Stay in.” 

“There is no one I want to see.” 

“Try solitude.” 

“That has become insupportable.” 

“Start on a journey.” 

“Where could I go? 
where.” 

“Go again.” 

“But I have been many times. 
traveling.” 

“Get married.” 

“T know too much about women.” 

“Get drunk.” 

“T have been drunk so often—and on so 
many things! It extinguishes me to think 
of it.” 

“Be good.” 

“But how?” 

Nobody could answer, though they were 
all willing enough to be witty about it. 
When the next night came he had blown 
out his brains. He had to- find-some new 
way of spending the evening. 

All this is part and parcel of the same 
thing—all symptoms of the disease of nerv- 
ous prosperity. But not all of us, fortu- 
nately, are to be afflicted with it. It is not 
contagious. Need—the good, wholesome 
press of necessity—keeps the greater part of 
us immune. 


I have been every- 


I detest 


T is unfortunate for unionism that the in- 
dictment of Mayor Schmitz, of San Fran- 
cisco, for corruption, and the black disgrace 
of his administration of that city’s affairs 
should coincide in point of time with the in- 
auguration of a policy of political activity on 
the part of the Federation of Labor. San 
Francisco was the first of the great cities of 
the country to be carried by the labor or- 
ganizations. They have shown themselves 
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unable to place themselves under proper 
leadership. This is the great weakness of 
labor in America. Sometimes men of worth 
and power and character rise to leadership, 
but as a whole the labor movement seems 
badly officered. This is unfortunate, but 
not irretrievably so. If the labor organiza- 
tions will cling to the statesmen and patriots 
who are found by test of time and trial in 
their membership, the country may be bene- 
fited by the contribution to its councils of 
men like John Burns, of England, and Rich- 
ard Seddon, of New Zealand, both great 
labor leaders. The real interests of labor 
are subserved by justice and good govern- 
ment for all, and not by favor. Wise lead- 
ership will demand nothing else; and while 
differences may arise as to what constitutes 
justice and good government, such a man 
as Burns or Seddon will never fail to be 
found acting with the best influences, for 
the thing that can be done to-day. The 
Schmitzes, we are led to infer, will shout for 
the unattainable while defiling the whole 
labor movement with the pitch of graft and 
misrule. 

‘ E realize,” said Secretary Root in his 
Kansas City speech, “that what is 
wrong and to be condemned in the conduct 
of man, is wrong and to be condemned in 
public officers and politicians. In the rela- 
tions of nations there should be a general, 
all-pervading and controlling sense that the 
same rules of conduct ought to be followed.” 
Unless. this declaration is to be taken. as 
purely academic, it is very noteworthy. Liv- 
ing up to it means that missionaries can no 
longer, in the name of the Golden Rule, be 
forced on pagan peoples by the use of ma- 
chine-guns, either actual or potential. It 
means that certain strong peoples who re- 
gard themselves as superior must give up the 
privilege, in which they indulge their vanity 
—under the name of bearing a “burden”— 
of meddling with the internal affairs of 
weaker peoples who are alleged not to be 
“fit for self-government.” And, above all, 
unless we are to revert to force in the place 
of our civil tribunals, it means that no nation 
shall unsheathe the sword or strip the bat- 
tleship for action in order that money may 
be collected from a debtor nation. If Secre- 
tary Root’s splendid declaration is lived up 
to, the bond-holding public must make its in- 
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vestments abroad, as it does <t home, with 
the implied covenant in the contract that no 
human blood shall be shed to make the deal 
pay out. The shocking thing is that we 
should ever have acted otherwise. The thing 
still more to be deplored is the fear that the 
secretary's speech is to be taken seriously 
only in so far as its application will not 
stand in the way of any one’s interests. It 
is a good thing, though, to have the law of 
righteousness so well laid down. 

HE ill-paid college professor is making 

audible his discontent. He long has been 
humorously referred to as of “the sub- 
merged tenth,” but it appears that he him- 
self is not able to appreciate to the full the 
hilarity of the situation. His many years of 
devotion and sacrifice, necessary to secure 
the degrees in scholarship which are the 
measurements of his academic worth, bring 
him, after all, no greater remuneration than 
that enjoyed by the artisan. He may receive 
as little as eight hundred dollars a year. He 
is grateful for fifteen hundred, and feels his 
fortunes to be rising. Meantime, owing to 
the nature of his position, he is expected to 
associate with the cultivated and hospitable, 
to attend social affairs, to educate his chil- 
dren well, and to conduct himself as a gen- 
tleman should—that is to say, to have a 
table at which a friend may sit, and a purse 
at the command of the unfortunate. 

The position is about as difficult a one as 
it is possible to imagine. With the country 
growing ever richer and richer, with the 
scale of living constantly changing, and with 
wealth pouring into the colleges and univer- 
sities from private sources, the professor 
finds himself relegated to the ranks of the 
ill-paid. He may endeavor to console him- 
self with the reflection that he did not en- 
ter his profession with the idea of making 
money. The scholar’s devotion to letters and 
the educator’s noble disinterestedness are 
supposed to have guided him, and it is quite 
true that the majority of those who teach 
are sustained by ideas such as these. Edu- 
cators of this class oppose the idea of a 
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union for teachers of the public or the sec- 
ondary schools, or of colleges and univer- 
sities. They claim that effort in these direc- 
tions must be individual, and that the cause 
of education would suffer were the leveling 
influences of a union to be imposed upon in- 
structors. An ancient and very honorable 
pride makes them dislike the idea of placing 
themselves on a level with artisans. They ° 
feel that they must rest upon public appre- 
ciation and gratitude, and they prefer their 
poverty to the setting of an arbitrary stand- 
ard on their value. 

But the other side has many defenders. 
“From the point of view of organized la- 
bor,” comments the New York Evening Post, 
“the cause of the trouble is as clear as the 
remedy is simple. College professors have 
no unions. They neither keep down the 
number of apprentices nor shut out ‘scab’ 
competitors. We sometimes hear of college 
students going on a strike—for this is what 
a student rebellion really is—but the hard- 
worked professors on small wages never nail 
up the recitation rooms or smash the win- 
dows of the college treasurer. While the 
Erie Railroad employes are vigorously de- 
manding more pay and threatening to tie up 
the road, the non-unionized professors are 
being driven to such desperate expedients as 
marrying rich wives. With a book agent the 
nearest they know to a walking delegate, 
they suffer on in helpless patience.” 

But if they are helpless, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is professional pride and schol- 
arly honor which keeps them so. Your true 
educator has the missionary spirit—he has 
the conviction of his calling. He takes a 
mental vow of poverty when he enters on 
his work. We may commiserate the under- 
paid professor, but loud will be the lamenta- 
tion for the old-time educational devotee if 
ever the college professors do become union- 
ized and service is measured by hours and 
outward and visible acts, instead of by the 
ineffable and undefinable grace which marks 
the born teacher, and which differs in degree 
in different persons as does one star from 
another in glory. 





WHEN PHYLLIS STRIKES 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


STREPHON, dear, I’ve read your rhymes, 

I can not say how many times; 

And, truly, I can not deny 

They have been pleasing in my eye, 

And, once or twice, they’ve touched the heart, 
And made my maiden pulses start. 


“When Phyllis Skates”—that was the first 
In which my beauty you rehearsed. 
“When Phyllis Wears My Violets,” 

And “Phyllis Smoking Cigarettes” 

Came next. I thought it very fine 

To be your Muse’s heroine. 


Then next you wrote “When Phyllis Shops,” 
“When Phyllis Dances at the Hops,” 
“When Phyllis Winks Her Pretty Eye,” 
“When Phyllis Flies A-Moting By,” 

“To Phyllis in a Hansom Cab,” 

“To Phyllis Eating Oyster-Crab,” 


“To Phyllis at the Soda Fount,” 

“When Phyllis on Her Steed Doth Mount,” 
“The Freckle on My Phyllis’ Nose,” 

“To Phyllis with Ten Thousand Beaux,” 
And several more I may have skipt— 

I liked to be your manuscript. 


But lately, Strephon, I have heard 

Fair Muse, that blithesome, happy bird, 
Is not content to sing of me 

For simple love of poesie, 

But works with only this design: 

To bring you fifty cents a line! 


The sordid jade! To work for hire 
Each time she strikes her tuneful lyre! 
To think that I—my charms, my eyes, 
Are but a business enterprise! 

And all I say, or do, or think 

She turns to lucre, tainted chink! 


Go to! Fair ink-well, you may close. 

Not e’er again for you I’ll pose. 

No more shall I your copy be 

To fill your purse with £ s d— 

Unless I share that Midas cup. 

Come, Strephon, come! Whack up, whack up! 





